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AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


BY J. FP. Jackson. 


Ir must be admitted that many of the most successful and dis- 
tinguished men have been self-made. Wealth, rank in society and 
powerful friends, which in some cases apparently open a royal road 
to distinction, have never enticed them into exertion, nor refreshed 
them during their toil. They have rather been thrust forward by 
an indomitable will, along a steep and slippery path, crossed with 
torrents, overhung ‘with rocks, and clouded by storms. As it has 
been with individuals, so it may be with nations. A young people 
may start into life, possessing in itself all the elements of phy- 
sical and moral greatness. To be sure, time alone can bring unity 
and steadfastness of purpose, the full development of its resources, 
and the perfection of concentrated powers. All other wants, how- 
ever, its native richness will supply; all other obstacles the wild 
sweep of its energies will lay prostrate’ As an example of this 
truth, America stands before the eyes of the world. 

It is however our present intention to speak of but one of the 
forms in which our nation has developed its self-making energies. 
We mean Scuonarsuir ; ar object of national ambition upon which 
the peculiar disadvantages of youth have more influence than upon 
any other. 

There are those who are ever ready to decry our claims to scho- 
larship, while others are not wanting to cry them up extravagantly. 
These extremes are of course undesirable. A rational and careful 
estimate of the attainments of the United States in scholarship has, 
so far as we know, never been attempted. 

It has been truly said that ‘ our country is indeed a giant, leaping 
forth in his strength.’ Only a little more than two centuries have 
elapsed since the wild woods of America resounded for the first 
time with the footsteps of the white man; since the forests disap- 


peared from the places where now have risen with a kind of majesty 
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our houses, our cities, our seminaries of learning, and the temples 
of the living Gop. For more than a century and a half the colo- 
nies were dependent on the mother country. With our national 
freedom commenced our peculiar national development, which has 
advanced with a rapidity that has no parallel in the history of the 
world. Instead of thirteen feeble colonies, we now number twenty- 
seven states, together with immense tracts of territory, and Texas; 
instead of a population of three and a half millions of souls, we 
now number seventeen millions; no portion of our vast territory, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, remains unexplored, and the sails 
of our commerce whiten every sea. 

Situated as we have been, it could not be reasonably expected 
that the cultivation of the national mind would keep pace with 
these wonderful physical developments, or that we should be in- 
spired with enthusiasm for the more quiet pursuits of literature and 
science. Such a state of things would have been an anomaly 
among nations. We have made more progress in letters within the 
last half century, than during the whole period of our previous ex- 
istence. The colonists were more engaged in levelling the forests 
and securing an external prosperity, than in searching for native 
dryads and nymphs in their primitive shades. There were, it is 
true, among the pilgrims a Wrinrurop, a Braprorp and a Hutcuin- 
SON to commemorate their deeds; a Roger WituiaMs and a Cor- 
TON to ‘ beat the drum ecclesiastic ;’ a Woxncott and a TrRuMBULL 
to ‘ give to airy nothing a local habitation and’a name ;’ but the pro- 
ductions of these men are now placed in our libraries as mere curi- 
osities, and are seldom referred to. In fact, with the exception of 
the writings of Apams, Jerrerson, Hamitton and Jay, the works 
of Franxuin and the State Papers of Wasuineron, all that we 
have accomplished in literature and science has been done within 
the last thirty years. It can scarcely be said that we have a class 
of men devoted exclusively to letters and the sciences; or at most, 
we had better speak very modestly on this topic. The very circum- 
stances of our condition and character tend to prevent the forma- 
tion of a literary class. 

One of these circumstances is the vast extent of our territory in 
comparison with the amount of our population. The demand is 
for laborers in the practical departments of society. Such being 
the case, could it be expected that a large number would be found 
who love science and pursue it for its own sake, and depend upon 
it for bread? The relative number of those who obtain even a 
liberal education is very small, and they pursue their elementary 
course, not for the sake of cultivating letters, or enlarging the boun- 
daries of science, but because it is necessary to obtain for them 
wealth, influence, and eminence in a profession. 

Another feature in our condition which operates against the for- 
mation of a literary and scientific class, is the form of our govern- 
ment. It is, both in theory and in practice, in the hands of the 
people ; and therefore the sentiment of the whole community is the 
regulator of all public measures, and this sentiment encourages the 
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culture of literature and science only so far as they subserve more 
practical ends. In short, the cultivation of literature and science, 
except so far as they have a practical bearing, is left to the opera- 
tion of the voluntary principle. The very nature of our institutions 
prevents the government from calling forth and patronising a lite- 
rary class. Their tendency is to diffuse a practical education 
throughout the whole mass of the people ; and the voluntary prin- 
ciple, for want of opportunity and means, has not as yet been called 
into exercise to any considerable extent. 

Some may think that we have spoken thus far in terms too dero- 
gatory to ourselves; but it must be remembered that we have spo- 
ken only of the means and facilities of learning among us. If 
however we take a brief survey of the actual attainments of the 
United States in scholarship, notwithstanding there have been and 
still are, from the very nature of our condition and character, many 
powerful causes operating against us, we shall not fail to perceive, 
if we mistake not, that we are, in many respects at least, on an 
equality with the countries of the old world. 

We grant that in those branches of learning in which success de- 
pends on long training and access to libraries, the scholars of the 
old world occupy the front rank ; but we do maintain that in those 
departments which are connected with practical duties, or which 
depend on personal effort and observation, and in the application of 
the various sciences to the arts and the uses of practical life, the 
United States need not shrink from any comparison. A brief re- 
view of facts will show how far this assertion is borne out. 

Let us consider for a moment the condition of the learned pro- 
fessions in the United States and in Europe. ~ 

Look first at Theology : indeed it is asserted by one whose lon 
experience, profound learning, and close observation haye we 

ualified him to judge correctly, that the clergy of the United 
as a body, hold a higher rank, both in the science and in the 
practice of their profession, than do those of any country of the old 
world, with the single exception perhaps of Germany. In that 
country there are men who devote their whole lives to the science 
of theology, but they do not usually preach. * From this fact we 
derive the conclusion by @ priori reasoning that the American clergy 
really merit a higher rank than even those of Germany. The Ame- 
rican student takes but one path when seeking for t® ological truth ; 
the German student, guided by an unsteady and flickering light 
through the hazy regions of metaphysics, finds her now on the sur- 
face, now in the clouds, and now —where the fable places her—‘in 
the bottom of a well.’ 

The causes of the emigration of our forefathers were religious, 
and their literature was of a religious cast. They were free, inde- 
pendent thinkers, unshackled by foreign authorities, acknowledging 
no head but the Supreme Being, no guides to the duties of religion 
except the holy prophets and apostles, together with Curist, the 
perfect exemplar of a spctless life. 

We are aware that the opinion that our country has produced 
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no eminent divines, has been expressed. But the absurdity of this 
assertion will be manifest if we take a brief survey of facts. 

Among those belonging to our first and second ages, we would 
mention Cotton, the Maruers and TuHompson, as men of fervent 
piety, sound in thought, acute in reasoning, and powerful in argu- 
ment. After these came President Strives, a profound scholar, 
equally distinguished for his attainments in both sacred and pro- 
fane learning; Dr. Samuent Jounson, the father of the American 
Episcopal Church; Hopkins, who contributed much to theological 
science during the last century; JonatHan Epwarps, the acutest 
analyst that the world has known since the days of Plato. Robert 
Hall considers him ‘ the greatest of the sons of men.’ ‘ His power 
of subtle argument,’ says Sir James MackintTosu, ‘ was perhaps 
unmatched, certainly was unsurpassed among men;’ and it was 
joined, as in some of the ancient mystics, with a character which 
raised his piety to fervor. Among the followers of Epwarps we 
would refer to Dr. Dwieut, a thorough scholar, a fervent and pro- 
found thinker, an advocate of the highest principles of religion and 
philosophy, in whose character was combined the rarest and noblest 
of human virtues. 

Not to extend our catalogue, we dare assert that the nation does 
not exist which can furnish a list of divines more distinguished for 
thorough scholarship, originality of mind, force of expression and 
superior talents and acquirements, than that which includes the 
names of Emmons, Fisk, CHANNING, Stuart, Rosinson, and others 
whose names are closely identified with the New-England theology 
of the last and present century. 

Among those who have contributed to and enlarged the bounda- 
ries of metaphysics, James Marsu, formerly of Hampden and Sid- 
ney College, deserves mention. Most of his writings are devoted 
to those pure and spiritual principles of philosophy of which Kant 
was the most distinguished European supporter. Before the works 
of Kant were known in this country, Marsu had formed theories 
similar to his, and taught them to his classes. 

Among our contemporary philosophical writers, RaLpw Wa.po 
Emerson is perhaps the most distinguished. He is an original 
and independent thinker. He carries you through no long process 
of dim reasoning, upon certain premises, but jumps at once to his 
conclusions. He perceives the evils in society, but does not attempt 
to make any reformation; he is content to be an observer and a 
prophet. We pretend not to discuss his ethereal subtilties.*¥ _Whe- 
ther we believe or disbelieve in his semi-pantheism is nothing to the 
point. We merely mention him as an American scholar of distinc- 
tion. Some would doubtless reckon Orestes A. Brownson in this 
category. We would hold him up before the eyes of foreign na- 
tions only as we would send Tom Thumb to France. His philoso- 
phy seems to consist in keeping his mind in as_unsettled a state as 
possible, while hurling the most absolute dicta from every resting- 





* «Tats word is often written subtleties, but less correctly. — WEBSTER. 
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place which he finds in the erratic march of opinion. In early life 
a rank infidel, he has passed through different phases of conviction 
until he has reached the most bigoted of all religious creeds. 

Let us now glance at the state of legal science in our country. 
The fact that different codes exist in the different states operates as 
a strong barrier against the scientific culture of the law, as a na- 
tional study. Beside, the profession of law among us necessarily 
exhausts itself almost entirely in legal practice. We make no ex- 
tensive claim to the historic law-learning of the old world. Yet in 
all that relates to the science of English law, the works of our 
writers would well bear a comparison in learning and authority 
with those of any nation. We hesitate not to say, that for legal 
acumen and skill, for luminous method, for profound research, for 
purity of diction, for comprehensive brevity, for pregnancy of mat- 
ter, for classical embellishments, for apt illustration, for clear and 
manly style, and for extent and variety of knowledge of jurispru- 
dence, American judges and lawyers stand second to none in the 
world. The opinions of some of our authors are as highly appre- 
ciated, and considered as good authority in the courts of England 
as in those of the United States. 

Who is the author of the treatise on international law which 
serves as a manual for European diplomatists? An American, 
who represents his country at the most learned court in Europe. 
We can boast of lawyers who would sustain with honor to their 
country and credit to themselves, the weight and dignity of West- 
minster Hall. Our reports contain decisions which for sound learn- 
ing, for force and logic, for skill and practical knowledge, have not 


_ beéa excelled, even in the proudest days of the law. The reports 


of Mazsachusetts, Connecticut and New-York are most respectable 
as authorities all over the Union, and are treated with much respect 
abroad. Until within the last quarter of a century, we had done 
but little moe than adapt a few English law works to suit the con- 
dition of our country; but during the last twenty-five years we 
have vied with the old world in the number and in the value of 
treatises on legal subjects. As evidence of this fact, of the legal 
treatises, digests and reports, the very list of which would frighten 
an ex-chancellor, we need only mention the works of Pur.ties on 
Insurarice and on Patents; Swirt’s Digest ; Wheaton on Interna- 
tional Law; Dane on American Law; Horrman, whose book ‘ con- 
tains by far the most perfect system for the study of the law which 
has ever been offered to the public ;’* and above all, the Commen- 
taries of Chancellor Kent, the American Blackstone, and the works 
of Judge Story on Bailments, Constitutional Law, the Conflict of 
Laws and Equity Jurisprudence, all of which have won for their 
authors a reputation which is not confined toone hemisphere. The 
Commentary of Judge Srory on National and Commercial Law is 
one of the first text-books put into the hands of the young barrister 
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in the courts of the mother country and in those of the United 
States at the same moment. While we write, it is in contemplation 
to erect in Lincoln’s Inn a monument to this great American law- 
yer, who has recently passed away from the scenes of earthly bick- 
erings and strifes to contemplate Eternal Justice, before the most 
august of all tribunals. 

We might continue, and notice at length those who in their res- 
pective departments have enlarged the boundaries of science, and 
contributed much toward building up the Republic of Letmete in 
the western world; but our limits do not permit, nor does our plan 
require it. A brief reference to a few of the votaries of science 
and literature among us must suffice. 


5 
And first we mention Noan Wesster, whose great American 


Dictionary of the English language, ‘the ' product of thirty years 
labor,’ has been reprinted i in Eur ope, and pronounced by competent 
judges to be the most comprehensive and useful one extant. In 
the learned languages, Prof. Anruon, of Columbia College, stands 
preéminent. Nearly a dozen of his elaborate works are text-books 
in the universities of Great Britain. In pure mathematics our au- 
thors have rarely made themselves known beyond the text-books 
used in our seminaries of learning. Yet to show that this depart- 
ment is not wholly neglected, we would mention that NATHANIEL 
Bowpircu, the self- taught cabin-boy, afterward a navigator, trans- 
lated and published at his own expense, in four large quartos, La 
Placé’s Mécanique Céleste, and added a valuable commentary of 
abstruse calculations and problems, equal in amount of matter to 
the original text. Bowditch’s Practical Navigator is of inestimable 
value to the mariner, and is now found on every sea. 

The most magnificent and accurate work that has yet appeared 
on Ornithology was written by Joun James Aupuson, a native of 
South Carolina. Our chemists and geologists have won for them- 
selves an Kuropean reputation. They are known and highly res- 
pected abroad as well as at home. Our meteor ologists hold a con- 
spicuous place among the lords of storms. 

Dr. Lieser, of South Carolina College, editor of the ‘ Encyclope- 
dia Americana,’ has written a profound work on political ethics, and 
also a valuable treatise on hermaneutics. As a historian, Prescotr 
stands unrivalled among contemporary writers. Careful and in- 
telligent in research, master of composition as an art, profound and 
yet graceful, he has succeeded in imparting to history all the noblest 
qualities of romance, without trenching one inch upon fidelity and 
precisioy. Titian’s colorings cannot be warmer, or Reynolds’ out- 
lines more exact. Bancrort, with some faults, is not without much 
merit as a historian. His accurate and philosophical history of 
the United States has won for him a just meed of applause, and se- 
cured for him the reputation of being an excellent historical writer. 
Enough has been said to show that the writers of our country are 
not deficient in any of the essential qualities which should charac- 
terize historians. We would not neglect to mention here the name 
of WasuineTon Irvine, who, it is not too great praise to say, is the 
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hen living writer of English prose. His style possesses all the cha- 
racteristic beauties of AppIson’s, its ease, grace, simplicity and 
elegance. While he has great accuracy, point, spirit and dignity, 
the mere ornaments of a good style, he exhibits in an eminent de- 
gree the sense, or as Shakspeare calls it, the soul. 

Nor is America without her great men in the department of elo- 
quence. To say nothing of her Ortses, her Henrys, her Rurt- 
LEDGES, and her AmgEses, whose eloquence was ‘as a flame of fire,’ 


we mention only the greater orators of the present age-— WensTErR, 
Ciay and CaLuoun, 


‘Upon whose lips the mystic bee hath dropped the honey of persuasion.’ 


When their speeches, breathing as they do the liberal spirit of 
our free institutions, shall have been hallowed by time, they will 
form one of the proudest monuments of our nation’s literature. 
For elegance and purity of diction, chasteness of style, cogency of 
argument, force of expression ; for splendid rhetoric and for solidity, 
strength and power of reasoning, WresstTer stands without a rival. 
He ‘ wields the club of Hercules entwined with flowers.’ Cuiay’s 
chief excellence consists in his practicalness. His great power is 
passion, the basis of which is a strong common-sense conviction of 
what he utters. His productions, exhibiting as they do broad and 
liberal views of policy, an earnestness of conviction, and a hearti- 
ness of purpose, entitle him to his high reputation. For senten- 
tious and close reasoning, for power of ‘analy sis, simplicity and dig- 
nity, CaLHoun has no superior. 

It is one of the sentences of the popular cant, that America has 
given birth to no poets. But have we not a Bryant, whose poetry 
delights the inhabitants of Scotland as well as the wanderer on the 
romantic borders of the Rhine? Have we not a Dana, who gives 
us ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn?’ Have we not a 
PerrcivaL, a devoted scholar, who ‘ writes with fluency all the mo- 
dern languages of Europe ;’ who makes reports to the state legisla- 


ture on geology, and yet finds time to court the Muses, and tell us 
that 


‘Tue world is full of poetry ; the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightaess ? 


We have, too, a Hatieck, who, amid a thousand duties, finds 
occasional leism throw off lyrics so thrilling that they find their 
way to every hea... We might speak of LonereLuow, WItuis, 
Brararp, Wititis GAytorp Ciark, and others of merit in this de- 
partment, did our limits permit. 

As for novelists, we mention only the names of Cooper and 
Cuartes Brockpen Brown, whose writings have been translated 
into French, German and Italian, and are very popular on the con- 
tinent. Their productions are fit to be ranked among the best 
works of their kind written in the most highly cultivated nations of 
modern times. They will ‘live as long as the sea-surges sound, and 
the heart of the old woods is silent.’ 
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The attainments of pantie | in classical eeletlionlilan Oriental re- 
search, and the philology of modern languages, together with the 
departments of natural philosophy and criticism, we omit for want 
of time; but we cannot forbear mentioning incidentally, that it is in 
mechanical invention, and the strong grasp on fundamental princi- 
ples, and their felicitous application to the public interests, that 
America has borne her richest fruits; fruits richer than the similar 
products of any other soil. The invention of the cotton-gin has 
had a powerful influence for good on the prosperity of our Southern 
states, and has greatly improved the condition of—we had almost 
said created—the middle class in Great Britain. To say nothing 
of the wonderful inventions of FRANKLIN and FuLTon, our locomo- 
tives traverse the plains of Germany and Russia, and architects 
from the old world visit our shores to study the models of our ships 
and the construction of our rail-roads. The Magnetic Telegraph, 
the wonder of the age and pride of our nation, has been put in suc- 
cessful operation in the countries of the old world by Americans. 

Enough has been said to show that much has been done toward 
building up a Republic of Letters in America. In fact, the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the United States have done as much in the domains 
of thought in the present century as any twelve millions of people 
in the world. But while we congratulate ourselves on having made 
such progress, we would not forget that much remains yet to be 
done. Our country is young; our scholarship in its comparative 
infancy; nor can we expect of youth the strength of manhood. All 
that we have accomplished has been done while laboring under 
many disadvantages, and as we think some defects in our system of 
education. 

One great obstacle which tends to impede the successful cultiva- 
tion of literature and science in our country, is the absence of an 
International Copy-right Law, which shall recognise and protect 
literary property. This subject is too well understood to require 
examination here. We want too more genuine and lofty national 
feeling, more intelligent and earnest effort to foster the good we have, 
and acquire the good we need. ‘The standard of scholarship among 
us should be raised toa higher point, and this important duty devolves 
upon our seminaries of learning. This naturally leads us to inquire, 
what is the influence which American colleges are exerting on 
American scholarship? To answer this question correctly, it will be 
necessary to consider the system of college education pursued in 
the United States. We have spoken of this system as being defec- 
tive. And defects certainly there are; for a perfect system would 
satisfy the demands of the public; and the frequent changes that 
have been made in the present system, added to the fact that in order 
to support our colleges it is necessary to give away a large portion 
of our education, are sufficient proof that it does not meet the wants 
of the people. We would here guard against all novelty: we do not 
purpose to suggest any new theory of education, nor to recommend 
any wild Utopian scheme of instruction. It shall be our endeavor 
to consider dispassionately some of the principal features in the pre- 
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sent system of college education in the United States; and if om 
examination we find it really defaced by blemishes, to attribute the 
errors and defects to those to whom they are due, and then, so far as 
we have ability, to suggest improvements, or point out proper reme- 
dies. 

The appointment and the power of the board called trustees, 
directors or the corporation of the college, claims our attention first. 
The general direction of the affairs of the institution is intrusted to 
this corporation. It is their duty to attend to the pecuniary interests 
of the ae appoint and remove officers, confer degrees, and in 
some of the New-England colleges, together with those in the south 
and west, it is made a part of the duty of the corporation to mark 
out the course of instruction to be pursued. 

This body in most cases (time-honored Yale is a bright exception) 
is composed of men who have had no experience in teaching ; who 
are more distinguished for their wealth or high standing in society 
than for literary and scientific attaimments ; men who are not com- 
petent to judge of the qualifications of the instructors they appoint, 
or their success in teaching after they have been appointed ; who 
never made the science of education a special study; who are not 
particularly interested in science and letters; who devote but very 
little time to the discharge of their duty ; who are chosen not unfre- 
quently for their sectarian principles ; who in most cases meet only 
once a year; who are not obliged to consult the Faculty of the col- 
lege in regard to proposed changes; who accept the office perhaps 
only to gratify the friends of the institution they represent ; who have 
very limited opportunities of becoming familiar with the manage- 
ment of the business committed to their hands; men who do not 
feel that they are in any measure responsible for the failure or the 
success of the institution; who do not exercise the power vested in 
them, and whose attention is absorbed in interests other than those 
of education. Is then, we ask, such a body of men, forming as they 
do the most powerful but least efficient part of the government of 
a college, fit to have the entire control oft the discipline, the choice 
of text-books, and the general plan of instruction ina college? If 
this body is of an innovating spirit, and exercises the power which it 
alone kas a right to use, then changes are introduced, experiments 
are tried, instructors are made dependent upon them, and if they 
resist the proposed changes they are removed, and others of a more 
pliant disposition, but less competent to teach, are sought to fill their 
places. tf on the contrary, the board of Trustees is inactive and 
negligent, and the reputation of the institution is not established and 
sustained, then the instructors free themselves from all censure or 
blame, by saying that they had not the power to act, and that the 
want of success is owing to the bad management of the corpora- 
tion. 

This is true in its full extent in regard to certain portions of our 
country where this system prevails. t 

We are aware that in a very small number of our colleges the 
business of the corporation is faithfully attended to by a committee, 
VOL. XXVIII. 2 
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consisting of three of their number. This is well. And we are 
told that in point of fact the members of the corporation listen to 
the advice of the Faculty of the college, and that they are guided 
in all their proceedings by the suggestions of the Faculty, granted. 
The corporation nominally possess the power. In reality, the Fac- 
ulty of the college possess it. Now is it not reasonable and just 
that the responsibility should rest upon those who exercise the 
power? Wespeak not of the members of the corporation ; it is of 
the system that we complain. That the whole plan of education 
should be under the control of such a board of Trustees, is a defect 
in the constitution of American colleges. And would it not be an 
improvement if the members of this board, instead of being chosen 
for life as they now are, should be chosen for a term of years ? The 
reasons for such a change will be manifest, if we consider how natu- 
ral it is for office-holders, when the office is a permanent one, and 
requires but little of their time, to become dilatory in the discharge 
of their duty. We would have the period of office sufficiently long 
to show the effect of new measures and incumbents proving them- 
selves worthy, should be reéligible. 

Again: would it not be a still greater improvement if the mem- 
bers of the corporation were few in number? Every one knows 
how difficult it is to make a large number of men feel the weight of 
responsibility. Let the responsibility which now rests upon the 
twenty members of a corporation fall upon five competent and judi- 
cious men, and we venture to affirm that the duties of that body 
would be more perfectly discharged than they are at present. In 
short, we think that the power which the corporation possess, but 
which they do not exercise, should be vested in the instructors of the 
college. They are the men, actuated by high motives and aiming at 
noble ends, who care most for their own reputation and that of the 
college ; who have had years of experience in teaching; men who 
are most competent, in the very respects in which the corporation 
are most deficient, to control the college; who are zealous for the ad- 
vancement of letters, and who are ‘best qualified to arrange the 
general scheme and minutie of the work to be done in a literary 
and scientific institution. 

Another serious defect in the constitution of American colleges 
is the unequal qualifications ‘of instructors in equally important 
branches of education. We grant that the professorships in our 
colleges are in the main filled by men who are in every respect com- 
petent to discharge the duties of their office. But there are excep- 
tions. It cannot be denied but that there are instructors in some of 
the American colleges who are wholly unfit, for want of natural 
ability, learning or industry, to discharge the duties of their office in 
a proper manner; who are in fact destitute of some of the most im- 
portant qualifications of instructors; who keep down the departments 
of which they have charge under the pressure of their own ina- 
bility or stupidity; who consult their own convenience and ease 
rather than the good of their pupils, and who waste the time and 


ruin the inteliectual habits of all who are so unfortunate as to come 
under their instruction. 
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The intellectual character of the student is necessarily shaped to 
a great extent by that of his instructor; and it is obvious that the 
evil of which we speak — the unequal qualifications of instructors in 
equally important branches of education — must have a baneful in- 
fluence upon him. The student imbibes wisdom from the instructor 
who conveys his knowledge gracefully and intelligibly, whether the 
science taught be worth his eager attention or not. But he shrinks 
with impatience from coarse language, obscure expressions, want of 
enthusiasm and palpable mediocrity of talent, although these for- 
bidding means are applied to convey the most delectable and useful 
knowledge. Who would thrust his hand into a hive of living bees 
though he might extract thereby the very honey of Hymettus 4 

This inequality of instructors is no more than might be reasona- 
bly expected under the present plan of appointment. Are they 
chosen hastily? Are any measures taken to ascertain who is the 
most competent person who would accept the office ! Is the elec- 
toral body influenced by parties ? —for there are parties in the literary 
and scientific as well as the political world. Are they removed from 
their office when found incompetent to fill it? Do any of them owe 
their appointment to some accident or caprice? Do the appoint- 
ments always give satisfaction? Are they made in such a manner 
as to add dignity to the office, and render it an object of virtuous 
ambition? Is the field of selection a very limited one? The an- 
swer to these grave questions it is unnecessary that we should sug- 
gest. We think a change might be made in the mode of appointing 
professors which would greatly improve the present system of col- 
lege education. When a vacancy occurs let a public announcement 
of the fact be made. Let the office be open to free and honorable 
competition. Let the appointment depend upon the result of a 
strict and searching examination, conducted without partiality, by 
men competent to act as judges in the case; and let the tenure of 
the office depend on industry and success in teaching. This is the 
method pursued in Germany and other European countries, and cen- 
turies of experience testify to its superior excellence. Is it not 
worthy of trial in the United States? If adopted it would enhance 
the dignity and increase the respectability of the situation. It would 
secure the public against imposition. It would induce the candi- 
dates for the vacant chair to study and fit themselves to act in that 
department. It would secure the greatest amount of talent and 
learning. It would add a stimulus to ) the cultivation of literature and 
science. It would place professors under the same obligations to 
labor as any other class of men; and knowing that the tenure of their 
office depended on their personal efforts and success in teaching, and 
that the cause of letters would be advanced, and their own reputa- 
tion increased in proportion to their exertions, they would devote 
themselves zealously to their high calling, and students would delight 
to derive lessons of wisdom from such enthusiastic and pleasing in- 
structors. This is not mere idle speculation. These results might 
reasonably be expected from such a change. 

We come now to speak of an evil far-reaching in its effects, and 
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perhaps the most difficult of all to be remedied. We mean the 
great number of our colleges. The last number of the American 
Almanac gives the names of one hundred and seventy-three col- 
leges in the United States, containing sixteen thousand two hundred 
and thirty-three students. According to a table published recently 
in a German journal, there are but one hundred and seventeen uni- 
versities in all Europe, and they contain ninety-four thousand six- 
hundred students. The single state of New-York, with a population 
of two millions and-a-half, has twelve colleges and one thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five students. Prussia, (her universities are 
among the best in the world,) with a population of fourteen millions, 
has seven universities and five thousand two hundred and twenty 
students. France, with a population of thirty-five millions, has 
fourteen colleges and twelve thousand one hundred and eighty stu- 
dents. Pennsylvania, with a population of less than two millions, 
has twenty colleges and two thousand and thirty-four students. 
Great Britain has nine universities and seventeen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty students, for a population of twenty-seven millions. 
‘The New-England states have nineteen colleges and two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven students for a population of about two 
millions and a quarter. 

From these statistics, which are not without their connection with 
our subject, it appears that if the number of our institutions was re- 
duced to only twenty, we should still have a greater number in pro- 
portion to our population than any country in the old world. And 
it is not too much to say, that if the money which has been given 
by legislative grants and private donations to nearly two hundred 
colleges, had been distributed among only twenty of these institu- 
tions, we should now possess universities as wealthy and as well 
provided with all the facilities and essential means of instruction as 
even Oxford or Cambridge. The number of our colleges is con- 
stantly increasing. It is now in contemplation to establish one in 
Oregon, even before Great Britian has released her claim to that 
territory. And how can this rage for multiplying colleges be check- 
ed? We answer, let those institutions which already possess the 
confidence of the public, raise the standard of scholarship. Let 
the standard for admission be higher than at present. Let a compre- 
hensive course of study be adopted, and let instruction be thorough. 
Then. the petty electioneering institutions, bearing the name but 
destitute of the essential characteristics of a college, which now in- 
fest our country, will go down. They will not be able to enter into 
competition with the older colleges ; while their narrow and popu- 
lar course of study will secure for them their proper position ; name- 
ly, that of high schools. 

Another defect in our system of college education is the absence 
of established scholarship, similar to those that exist in Oxford and 
Cambridge. The course of study, in our best institutions at least, 
is comprehensive enough, but would it not be an improvement if 
the time for studying before receiving a degree was prolonged ? 
The object of a college institution is to direct and discipline the 
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mind, develope its faculties, and fit the student ‘ for all the offices, 
both public and private, of peace and war.’ It is to teach him how 
to study and draw from the depths of his own mind. Certainly the 
cultivation of the mental faculties requires as much time as the art 
of a mechanic or a silversmith. Those who are destined for one of 
the mechanical trades are required to serve an apprenticeship of 
seven years, and should not the student give the same time to the 
Muses before receiving a diploma? Let the time spent within col- 
lege walls be extended. Let the requirements for a degree be 
higher than at present, and let its reception depend on the actual 
amount of knowledge which the candidate on examination is 
found to possess. Then the diploma will be proof, of no dubious 
character, that the individual whose name it bears has not ‘ gone 
through college in vain,’ but that he has been a faithful and punc- 
tual student, and received all the instruction he could obtain from 
his Alma Mater. Such a change would require no additional studies 
or instructors. 

Thus we have endeavored to advance a few practical thoughts 
on our system of college education, as it is and as it ought to be; 
and should the changes which we have ventured to suggest ever be 
made, we hesitate not to predict that a new era will dawn upon 
American colleges, and a brilliant chapter be commenced in their 
history. Most of the defects which injure the American system of 
collegiate education can, we imagine, be traced to the want ofa 
proper standard of scholarship. The qualities which ought to cha- 
racterize such a standard, are to be found only in a Nationa Unt- 
versity.’ The condition of our country demands the establishment 
of such an institution. Let the nation make provision for a literary 
class who may devote their whole lives to science and letters; let 
their wants be supplied ; let them have a place to which they may 
retire from the busy throng; let them receive encouragement and 
sympathy from a generous people ; and then we shall have an in- 
stitution which will command the respect of the world, and be a 
standard by which to try others in our own country. Within its 
walls will be found the genius of the nation, the most gifted men 
of the land. And by their mutual efforts they will beget a thirst 
for knowledge and stengthen each other. This fountain of wisdom 
will give an impulse to the energy, and vitality to the intellect of the 
nation. The store-house of nature will be opened, the treasury of 
knowledge unsealed, and important truths discovered; the boun- 
daries of science and letters will be extended, and a higher and 
more healthful tone will be given to THE ScHoLARSHIP OF AMERICA. 

New- Haven, Conn. 


AN ANGEL ON EARTH. 


Dre when you will, you need not wear 
At Heaven’s court a form more fair 
Than Beauty at your birth has given ; 
Keep but the lips, the eyes we see, 
The voice we hear, and you will be 
An angel ready-made for Heaven. 
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Wuy dost thou o’er thy sorrows mourn, 
As if to mourn were all thy duty? 

Why think’st thou only on the thorn, 
And not upon the rose’s beauty ? 


Is not the Gop of Heaven and Earth 
Creator of the sparkling river ; 

Of Nature? —and of Nature’s mirth — 
The truest thanks to Gop the Giver? 


Is Gop a Gop of sighs and tears? 
His ocean moved by storms forever ? 
And answers to the sailor’s cheers 
The laughter of the billows never ! 


Oh, yes! there’s joy for all that Gop 
The breath of life on earth has given ; 

There ’s not a rock, there’s not a clod, 
That seeth not the light of heaven! 


That seeth not, and thanketh not 
Of beauty and of joy the Maker ; 
There ’s not on earth so lone a spot, 
That is not of that joy partaker. 


Then why should man do nought but mourn, 
And never copy Nature’s smiling ? 

As if the world were given to turn 
Our better soul with false beguiling ? 


And is not flesh the heir of joy, 

A joy transcending every sorrow ? 
Where outward wo cannot destroy 

The bliss that from our faith we borrow ? 


Yes! Gop has given us lessons there, 
And stars to guide our steps to Heaven ; 

Midst all that’s bright and all that’s fair, 
There ’s not one false allurement. given. 


The streams, the flowers are monitors, : 
But monitors of blithsome bearing ; \ 
All breathing things one feeling stirs — 
Is not that feeling worth the sharing ? : 


How could we of the Giver know, 
Untokened in all Nature’s brightness ! 
How could we to His goodness bow, 
Who ne’er had given our hearts a lightness ! 


How could we pray? how could we praise? 
How could we dream of Heaven hereafter ? 
When all lays else were joyous lays, 
And only man’s forbidden laughter ? 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


BY PETER SCHEMIL, 


‘Ic habe gesehen, was (Ich weiss das) ich nicht warde geglaubt haben auf ihre Erzahlung.’ 


TREVIRANUS, TO COLERIDGE. 


‘I have seen what I am certain I would not have believed on your telling.’ 


Mrs. Smiru hid her face in her hands, until she had regained her 
self-possession ; when, looking up, she requested the Gentleman in 
Black to tell her more about his system of labor; and asked: 

‘ What is the prevailing religion among your slaves? I presume 
they are, as all slaves are said to be, very religious ?’ 

‘ The religion of my slaves is various indeed,’ replied the Gentle- 
man in Black, with great vivacity, and an air of the utmost frank- 
ness. ‘ They are at liberty to worship as many gods as they please, 
for I pride myself in being tolerant. Some of them are rather 
lax, but most of them are very devout, and delight in macerations, 
stripes, pilgrimages ; some again are exceedingly dogmatical, and 
ready to fight for abstractions which no human sagacity can make 
palpable even to themselves. It don’t matter much to me what 
they eo The idols of the imagination are just as real as the 
idols of gold and silver, and those who deem themselves too wise 
to worship the creations of Art, are those most devoted to the crea- 
tions of Fancy.’ 

‘You just now spoke of the efforts of the Abolitionists among 
your slaves. And do you allow them to come upon your planta- 
tions ?” 

‘I can’t help it, Madam; they will come, in spite of all I can do; 
and so I do the best I can to weaken their influence, by showing 
my slaves the folly of giving up the known for the unknown, the 
seen for the unseen; and I am rarely unsuccessful, I assure you. I 
must, however, confess to you, with much mortification on my part, 
that at the outset of their irruption into my territory, I allowed my 
agents to apply Lyncu Law to them pretty actively and extensively ; 
but I found that so far from securing my object, it made my slaves 
believe that that which was told them by stealth, and at the risk of 
life and limb, must be something specially desirable ; and in conse- 
quence of this mania, lost my slaves in great numbers. Finding 
out my mistake, I changed my policy: though on some of my plan- 
tations my agents still adhere to this plan, ae it to be best to 
compel submission ; but I assure you, my dear Madam, it is against 
my enlightened judgment in such cases, and which I every where 
disclaim and deny as any part of my code of government. But 
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wher can I do? ‘I can ’t be every where at once, and my agents 
will act as they please when I ’m away.’ 

‘That ’s true,’ said Mrs. Smith; ‘ your plan is certainly the best, 
and I do wish our southern planters would adopt it; we should not 
then have this hateful slave question with all its enormities, alien- 
ating one section of the country from the other.’ 

‘I am satisfied it is not only wisest, safest and best for the slaves, 
but for the masters, who have the curse of slavery resting upon 
them.’ 

‘ And do you speak of slavery as a curse resting upon the masters ?” 

‘Yes, Madam, I do. The fetter and the chain which binds the 
ankle of the slave is fastened to a galling collar encircling the neck 
of the master;* and the only method I have found successful in 
relieving myself from inquietude was to adapt my service to an ex- 
act accordance with the tastes and temperaments of my bondsmen.’ 

‘I am sure you are amply repaid for any losses you may have 
sustained, by the delightful consciousness that they feel your ser- 
vice to be one of choice and not of compulsion.’ 

The Gentleman in Black bowed, with an air of extreme modesty, 
of one who blushed at the hearing his own praise so sweetly spoken, 
and replied : 

‘It would not become me to speak in commendation of my own 
lenity, but it is not uncommon for those who have left my service 
to return; and I assure you, in no instance have I, or my agents, 
ever punished their delinquencies, but rather received them as re- 
turning prodigals ; and of such I can truly say, that their zeal in 
my service is greatly increased by such a course of treatment.’ 

‘ Indeed, Sir, for one, I do not doubt it; and only wish our South- 
ern gentlemen would take you for a pattern, in the management of 
their poor slaves, who if they are recovered or return, from a fond 
desire of their old homes and associates, are too often sold into 
some distant state, so that ‘their last state is worse than their first.’ 

My dear Madam, that’s just what the Abolitionists tell my bonds- 
men, but they themselves never complain of their reception and 
subseqent treatment, so that all these representations of a condition 
they never realize to be true, have only the effect to rivet their at- 
tachment to my service the stronger.’ 

‘And are all your slaves productive workers? This is contem- 
plated, I believe, in all the Phalansteries of Unitative Associationists.’ 

‘Oh no, Madam, this making every man and woman a mere 
working machine, is no part of my plan, and would be, as I believe 
it-ever will be, impracticable. But all my slaves doing just what 
they please, please me in doing what they do.’ 

‘And yet you must have some very idle and worthless creatures 
among them, and such as you must find it hard to turn to any good 
account. Is it not so? 

‘It is indeed so; and sometimes I ’m puzzled to find out the way 
of making 6 some of fox young girls of any sort of use whatever. 


*Sr. Pierre. 
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Their whole souls are devoted to ther gratification of their vanity, 
their love of admiration, dressing and undressing of themselves ; 
and such is the wretched effect of pursuits so trivial and contempti- 
ble, that their souls have no expansion, and their hearts become in- 
capable of any generous emotions. The sacrifice of a single op- 
portunity to exhibit their prettinesses causes a a of passion 
hardly to be conceived of. 
‘I fear you are too severe upon the poor creatures. They have 
but few objects to interest them, and naturally seek to attain that 
grace and beauty which is the secret of their strength and influence.’ 
‘ But it is not, if they knew it; they would be irresistible could 
they but know that the attractions they covet are shallow and worth- 
less, and the beauty they so sedulously seek to heighten, is only per- 
manently influential when they possess those graces of the mind and 
affections, and that gentleness and loveliness of demeanor which 
they know is the highest attraction; but of which they rarely 
seek more than the shadow. One of their greatest favorites, and 
whose poems they place under their pillows, and on their centre- 
tables, has said of them: ‘ Women were ever fated to be my 
bane. Like Napoleon, I have always had a great contempt for 
women; and formed this opinion of them not hastily, but from 
my own fatal experience. My writings, indeed, tend to exalt 
the sex, and my imagination has always delighted in giving 
them a beau ideal likeness, but I only drew them as a painter 
or a sculptor would do—as they should be. The Turks and 
Eastern people manage these matters better than we do: they 
lock them up, and they are much happier. Give a woman a 
looking-glass and a few sugar-plums and she will be satisfied.”* 
This picture is drawn by one who has seen society in its highest 
forms, and may be considered acapable judge. ’ Tis true, there are 
a few who are susceptible of a strong passion, which takes them 
out of themselves, and whatever direction this takes, it is a sure in- 
dication of a superior nature. Now, as I have said, they get some- 
times weary of the worthlessness of their pursuits, and an aboli- 
tionist will sometimes inspire them with a strong desire for the 
homes and skies of their forefathers, by picturing the beauty and 
happiness they may attain by leaving my service; and they give 
me some trouble to reclaim them, though I am made to feel that 
they are hardly worth the cost of the gew-gaws by which they are 
won, and the exercise of the little arts by which they are to be re- 
tained. 
‘But why keep them in your service? Why not let them run, 
if they are desirous of going ? 

‘ Ah, Madam, whatever may be my real estimate of their charac- 
ters, they are after all essential and necessary to me.’ 

‘ For what purpose, if they are so worthless in themselves ?” 

‘I must have them for wives and mothers. They are useful to 


* Lorp Byron’s Conversations with Lieutenant Mepwin. 
VOL. XXVIII. 3 
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me in dina way, that they keep up my stock of danse mhe whe 
their characters from their mothers; and you can readily see that 
1 cannot afford to lose them. Now there is nothing I so much 
dread as the influence of an intellectual female; one whose soul 
is the seat of!all pure and generous emotions; whose highest 
happiness is found in the discharge of the domestic duties of life ; 
whose sympathies are alive to all that is beautiful and true, and 
whose mind is actively occupied in the attainment of all that know- 
ledge and literature which gives grace and charm to her conversa- 
tion, and makes her the companion and counsellor of her husband 
and his friends ; who enriches every topic by the beauty of her im- 
agination, and inspires in others the love of all that gentleness, 
purity and peace which hallows and glows in her own soul; such 
a female mind is the most attractive and most noble of all the crea- 
tions of Derry; but they are not the sort of daughters, wives and 
mothers that suit me, for they give me more trouble than a thou- 
sand of such as I have described. Their children seem formed for 
a higher condition than that to which they are born, and are full 
of aspirations, which ’t is hard for me to repress or subvert; so 
you can readily see, that it would be greatly to my injury to pro- 
pagate a class of minds which I am compelled to reverence and 
admire. Fortunately for me, most of my women are ‘pleased 
with a rattle and tickled by a straw.’ 

‘I fear, Sir,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘you are a woman-hater. Were 
you ever married ?’ 

The Gentleman in Black changed color, and for an instant his 
eye fell on the carpet; and, in a tone so low as to be almost inau- 
dible, he replied : ‘1 am no woman-hater. I had hoped the senti- 
ments I have just expressed would have satisfied you that there are 
women whose virtues I appreciate, and whose worth I acknowledge.’ 
And musing for a moment, he continued —‘ f believe that if Chris- 
tianity should be compelled to flee from the mansions of the great, 
the Academies of the philosophers, or the throng of busy men, we 
should find her last and purest retreat with Woman at the fireside ; 
her last altar would be the female breast ; her last audience, the chil- 
dren gathered around the knees of a mother ; her last sacrifice, the 
secret prayer, escaping in silence from her lips, and heard only at 
the throne of Gop.’ 

The Gentleman in Black remained silent, as if absorbed by re- 
collections which were full of tender and sad remembrances of the 
past; and Mrs. Smith felt she had unconsciously pained her visitor 
by questions which were too sacred to be prosecuted further; and 
to change the subject, inquired : 

‘In what forms do the religious tendencies of our nature exhibit 
themselves among your slaves 1” 7 

‘They are so various, Madam, that it were a hard task to tell 
you,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, with somewhat of his former 
cheerfulness of manner. 

‘Will you not be pleased to tell me of some of them ?” 

‘They are, Madam, characterized by penances of various sorts, and 
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especially as practised by those whom they style ‘ 'T'apas;’ whose pray- 
ers are earnestly solicited by those around them, who minister to their 
wants and passions in every way possible. The more painful and 
difficult these penances are, the more they are revered. And these 
consist of standing on one foot and holding the other at the same 
time, with their eyes fixed onthe sun. This is quite a distinguished 
penance. Others stand on the top of their toes for a length of 
time, which Fanny Ellsler has never attempted; others are buried 
in the earth, with a pipe which supplies them with air and food; 
some stand on their heads, others hang by the hands on a tree, or 
hang from the tree with their heads downward ; all these penances 
are prescribed in their books, which they style the Puranas. Some 
go about with their heads turned upward to the heavens, and others 
with their arms crossed on their breasts, in a thoughtful posture, 
and with downcast looks, as if in profound meditation; others, 
with their arms stretched out horizontally, and some who are called 
Muni’s, are doomed to perpetual silence. 

‘ But while some of my slaves are doomed to a state of painful 
immobility, others, called the Choura-asin are in constant activity, 
going through eighty-four sitting postures or changes, remarkable 
for their difficulty; but the most singular of all their penances, 
which they call the Kassali, and which is exquisitely painful, consists 
in their standing with their bare feet upon the areka, or betel-nut.’ 

‘Can’t these be boiled soft ” inquired Mrs. Smith. ‘ Would it 
not be a kindness to translate for them Peter Pindar’s Pilgrim and 
the Peas ? 

‘It would doubtless be a kindness,’ replied the Gentleman in 
Black, smiling; ‘ but these creatures are excessively attached to 
these extreme tortures; the least and most common of which is, 
the elevation of the hands above the head, which is persevered in 
till they become immoveable, the finger-nails perforating the palms. 
The Batsiri sit, never lying nor rising. Others hold their breath for 
an incredible length of time, and others again sit surrounded with 
four fires, at the cardinal points, intense as they can be borne. Such 
are the favorite austerities of my Eastern serfs ; and though they are 
of no value to me as producers, yet they keep the rest of my slaves in 
due subjection to my overseers by their frightful pictures of the future 
destinies of such as are refractory, and which it is their province to 
avert, and for which they are well paid: and as most of these pen- 
ances are necessarily of short duration, the devotees gain by them a 
full scope for the indulgence of their passions, without losing any 
of the respect of their devotees. On other plantations, the exhibi- 
tion of the religious sentiment differs, and the most sensible of them 

all, is the form adopted and practised by the rudest of my bonds- 
men.* Their Gop is an ugly image, before which their priests 
set a huge wheel on which they nail the prayers for the day, which 
the priests turn round with the utmost indifference, leaving it to the 
option of the image to take notice of them or not, as it chooses.’ 


* Tur Calmuc Tartars. 
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‘Your people are most miserably debased truly, and I wonder 
you can consent to the continuance of such practices, which would 
be deemed a disgrace in any age or country under the influence of 
the Christian religion,’ said Mrs. Smith, with some asperity of manner. 

‘Not so unlike those practised by the christian church as you 
may suppose,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, tartly. 

‘Indeed! In what dark age and country have ever such enormities 
been practised? No, Sir, you must pardon me; I can’t believe you.’ 

‘You may believe me or not as you please, but as you think so 
highly of ‘the pure and pristine ages of the Church,’ I will, if you 
please, enlighten you on this subject. I have the materials at hand,’ 
said the Gentleman in Black, looking toward the fathers of the 
church. 

Mrs. Smith shook her head incredulously. 

‘I shall not undertake to show you the same disgusting exhibitions 
of self-inflicted tortures, imposed under the idea of propitiating 
heathen idols, but penances as utterly at war with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, practised and praised by the saints in those early ages of the 
Church, which some personsare so pleased to regard as the purest and 
the best. A system of self-immolation not unlike what I have described 
to you as existing among my own slaves, originated with Paul the 
Egyptian, who in the seventh persecution retired to a private cave, 
and lived unseen, till St. Anthony discovered him just before his 
death and buried him, and took possession of his cave. The notion 
that the soul is clogged by the body, and its virtues impeded by its 
connection with it, operating on the indolent and melancholy turn 
of many persons in the southern climate of Asia, especially of Egypt, 
led them to affect an austere and solitary life, as destitute as possible 
of every thing that might pamper the body, or gratify those appe- 
tites and passions which were supposed to have their seat in the 
flesh. Hence arose the notion of the greater purity and excellence 
of celibacy, of which I have spoken. It is the same principle which 
has made Essenes among the Jews, Monks among the Christians, 
Dervises among the Mahommedans, and Fakirs among the Hindoos.* 
Finding so many followers, St. Anthony drew up his famous Ru.es 
and Orpers, of which Erasmus speaks of in his colloquies, and which 
are but transcripts of those institutes which Pythagoras imposed on 
his collegiates in order to their monastic life, and which he brought 
out of Egypt when he forbade matrimony to those of his sect, and 
constituted a cloister of nuns, over which he placed his daughter.t 

‘And so utterly corrupt had the state of the church and the chris- 
tian world become, that a distinguished writer speaking of this sub- 
ject, says: ‘ Within two hundred years from the death of Chrysos- 
tom, Mahomet broke upon the world, and the tempest of heresy 
which he raised came as a blast of health upon the nations. What 
Mahomet and his Caliphs found in all directions, whither their 
eimetars cut a path for them, was a superstition so abject, an idolatry 








* CorzupTions of Christianity, Vol. 11., p. 386—See Mosneim, Vol. 1. p. 307. 
t Gaue’s Court of the Gentiles, Vol. 11., p. 212. 
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so gross and shameless, church doctrines so arrogant, church prac- 
tices so dissolute and puerile, that the strong-minded Arabians felt 
themselves inspired anew, as Gop’s messengers, to reprove the errors 
of the world, and authorized as Gop’s avengers to punish apostate 
christendom.’* 

‘ All this is very startling,’ said Mrs. Smith; ‘but how are such 
rhetorical assertions sustained? Give me, if you please, a bill of 
particulars.’ 

‘ That is easily done ;’ and rising from his seat, the Gentleman in 
Black went to the cases and selected several of those old patristic 
folios, and laying them on the table, continued the conversation, by 
saying : 

‘ened to show you how nearly the self-sacrificing devotions of 
my slaves resemble the practices of the early ages of the Church, 
permit me to state to you the prevailing customs as they are here 
stated,’ laying his hands on the volumes before him. ‘According to 
their faith and zeal, these Recluses employed their days, which were 
passed in their cells, either in vocal or mental prayer: those asso- 
ciated in monasteries assembled in the evening, and they were 
awakened in the morning, for the public worship of the fraternity. 
Even sleep, the last refuge of the unhappy, was rigorously measured : 
the vacant hours of the monk rolled along without business or plea- 
sure ; and before the close of each day he had repeatedly accused 
the tedious progress of the sun. In this comfortless state Supersti- 
tion still pursued and tormented her wretched votaries. The repose 
they sought was disturbed by a tardy repentance, profane doubts and 
guilty desires; and while they considered each natural impulse as 
an unpardonable sin, they perpetually trembled on the edge of a 
flaming and bottomless abyss. Pron: the painful struggles of disease 
and despair, these uniiappy victims were relieved by madness or 
death. Their visions, before they attained this extreme and acknow- 
ledged term of frenzy, have afforded ample materials of supernatu- 
ral history. It was their firm persuasion that the air they breathed 
was peopled with invisible enemies ; with innumerable demons, who 
watched every occasion and assumed every form, to terrify, and above 
all to tempt their unguarded virtue.t 

‘In the performance of the penances they practised, stimulated by 
applause and emulation, they sunk under the painful weight of crosses 
and chains; and their emaciated limbs were confined by collars, 
bracelets, gauntlets and greaves, of massy and rigid iron. All 
superfluous incumbrance of dress they contemptuously cast away ; 
and some savege saints of both sexes have been admired, whose 
naked bodies were only covered by their long hair; they allowed 
their beards and nails to grow, and sometimes became so hirsute, as 
to be actually mistaken for hyenas and bears.{ Thus they aspired 
to reduce themselves to the rude and miserabie state in which the 


» TayLor. 
+TuHe Devils were most formidable in a female shape. — Rosweype. 
t Tay Lor, p. 427, quoting PaLLaprvs. 
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human brute is sonnel dindnendalii shia: hin hindend animals : 
and a numerous sect of anachorets derived their name from their 
humble practice of grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the 
common herd.* And so late as the tenth, eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, the forests of France and Germany were haunted by naked 
anachorets, who round the year, roamed about, refusing even the 
comforts of a cavern, and were wont to repose on the fresh-fallen 
snow.t 

‘It is said of some of the Abbots of Egypt, that they had five, 
seven, and even ten thousand monks under their direction; and the 
Thebais, as well as certain spots in Arabia, are reported as literally 
crowded with solitaries. Seventy thousand, at the end of the fourth 
century, of all classes, were at one time to be found in Egypt alone,{ 
so small a country as you well know this to be; and the writings of 
these fathers leave no doubt as to the prevalence of the ascetic sys- 
tem throughout all the countries to which they belonged; namely: 
Syria, Egypt, Arabia, Asia Minor, Thrace, Italy, Gaul, Spain and 
North Africa. They recount with fervid eloquence their utter neg- 
lect of the body. In certain instances, the leathern girdle was 
found, after death, to have lodged itself in the integuments of the 
loins, so as in ordinary cases to ) have occasioned intense sufferings ; 
yet never had they betrayed the secret to any one by any indications 
of uneasiness. And instances still more extreme and far too re- 
volting to describe, abound in these records of Monachism.’§ 

‘What could have induced this horrid state of things?’ inquired 
Mrs. Smith. 


‘It arose, Madam, from the idea of expiation by these self-inflicted 
torments. 

‘The doctrine of expiation, by penance in this life, of the pains 
otherwise to be endured in purgatory, had taken fast hold of the 
religious mind; and in their pictures of purgatorial pains, the 
fathers drew largely upon that special knowledge of the infernal 
regions which the privileged commerce .of the ascetics with devils 
hed so well supplied them; and some idea, Madam, of their extent 
and character may be attained by reading the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 
by Rev. Atvan Butter, (a comparatively recent work,) who says, ‘a 
soul, for one venial sin, shall suffer more than all the pains of dis- 
tempers, the most violent cholic, gout and stone, joined in compli- 
cation; more than all the most cruel torments undergone by male- 
factors, or invented by the most barbarous tyrants; more than all 
the tortures of the martyrs summed up together. 'This is the idea,’ he 
says,|| ‘which the Fathers give us of purgatory ; and how long 
many souls have to suffer there, we know not.’ Now, if a small 
part of all this was believed, and it was doubtless received in all its 





* GIBBON, chap. 37.— THzoDoRET has in a eatin volume the lives of these grazing monks. 
t FanatTicism, p. 75. 
{Fxievury Hist. Eccl., quoted in ‘ Corruptions of Christianity,’ Vol. 11, p. 391. 
§ Fanaticism, p. 74. 


|| Lives: for November 2. This work is now being reprinted in this country. 
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fulness by these poor snkea ana half-starved benanien who regarded 
their bodies as their chiefest of enemies, why should they not sacri- 
fice their bodies here, so as to save their souls from such inconceiv- 
able wretchedness hereafter ?’ 


‘And were all these multitudes of recluses subjected to like des- 
titution ? 

‘Certainly not, as I will show you;’ so saying, he opened Saint 
Curysostom.* ‘It seems that the customs of the third century, 
against which Cyprian inveighed, had not improved in the days of 
Curysostom. Not only did the aged monks avail themselves of 
the offices and society of young women in their cells, but young 
monks also did the same; while, on the other hand, the young nuns 
entertained a cortége of ‘ philosophic’ paramours, under various 
pretexts, which are described on page 310, and the pages follow- 
ing, of this the first volume of Chrysostom’s works. \t may amuse 
you to know something of the customs of these ‘ pure and pristine 
days of the church;’ permit me to read you a passage or two from 
pages of this volume. 

‘* The pious Father exclaims: ‘ What a sight it is, to enter the 
cell of a souirary monk, and to see the apartment hung round 
about with female gear, shoes, girdles, reticules, caps, bonnets, 
combs and the like, too various to mention; but what a jest it is to 
visit the abode of a rich monk, and to look about you: for you find 
the solitary surrounded with a bevy of lasses, one might say, just 
like the leader of a company of singing and dancing girls. What 
can be more disgraceful !— and, in fact, the monk is all day ang 
vexed and busied with the petty affairs proper toa woman - - 
not merely is he occupied with worldly matters, contrary to the 
apostolic precept, but with even feminine cares; these ladies being 
very luxurious in their habits, as well as imperious in their tempers.’ 
He goes on to give the particulars: ‘The good man is liable to 
be sent on fifty errands; to the silversmith, to inquire if my lady’s 
mirror is finished; if her vase is ready; if her silver cruet had 
been returned; and from the silversmith’s to the perfumer’s, and 
thence to the linen-drapers, and thence to the upholsterer’s ; and at 
each place he has twenty. particulars to remember.’ Then the 
father goes on to describe in addition ‘to all these cares, ‘ the jars 
and scoldings that are apt to resound in a house full of pampered 
women ;’ and urges them, ‘as the warriors of the church, to be 
clad with spiritual armor, and not take on themselves the ofice of 
waiting like menials upon worthless girls, or to busy themselves with 
their spinnings and sewings, and spend the livelong day by their 
side, while at work, imbuing their minds with effeminate trifles.’ 

‘Truly, this is a strange picture!’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith, with 
real astonishment and unaffected surprise, ‘ of The Lights and Sha- 
dows of Fashionable Life,’ as it existed fourteen hundred years ago.’ 

‘Yes, indeed ; and Curysostom makes an neenenangneane not 


* CunysosTom, tom. 1%, p. 279. 
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so complimentary as - poutd nites it, as to the authors of all this 
licentiousness,’ said the Gentleman in Black. 

‘Is it in that volume?’ Mrs. Smith inquired, with some hesitation. 

‘ Yes, it is here,’ turning to page 304. ‘Shall I read it ? 

‘Iam rather doubtful as to hearing any more of these morceauz. 
And yet, if you think it readable, you may go on. [I shall in this 
instance trust to your discretion.’ 

‘It is a very eloquent and powerful passage, in the Father's best 
style, and I am sure there is nothing in it which can pain you save 
the melancholy confession it makes of the authors of this reign of 
riot and misrule in the church.’ So saying, the Gentleman in Black 
read as follows : 

‘Alas, my soul! well may I so exclaim, and repeat the lamenta- 
ble cry with the prophet! Alas, mysoul! Our virginity has fallen 
into contempt; the veil is rent with impudent hands, that parted it 
off from matrimony ; the holy of holies is trodden under foot, and 
its grave and tremendous sanctities have become profane, and 
thrown open to all; and all that which was once held m reverence, 
as far more excellent than matrimony, is now sunk so low, as that 
one should rather call the married blessed, than those who profess 
it. Nor is it an enemy that has effected all this ; but the viretns them- 
selves /”” 

‘Poor dear girls! how truly they were to be pitied!’ said Mrs. 
Smith. ‘ After all, this state of hopeless seclusion of gentle and 
loving girls in the days of infancy and childhood, and which is still 
practised, seems to me, now that I think of it, as more to be detes- 
ted than any of the austerities practised among your slaves. I 
think I must confess, the superstitions engrafted upon Christianity 
are the most dreadful of all others.’ 

‘I beg you to believe I have not exhausted the subject.”* 

‘Pardon me; though you may not have exhausted the subject,’ 
said Mrs. Smith, very kindly, and smiling, ‘ you have my capacity 
to hear any more on a topic so full of horrors. I had much rather 
you should speak to me of yourself than of others.’ 

Mrs. Smith could not have been conscious of the very gentle 
tones in which these words were expressed, though they were 
winged with flames, if the flush which glowed on the face of the 
Gentleman in Black spoke truly. 


* Tue manners of the days of CurysosTom seem to have come down with the monastic institutions 
to later days; old FuiueEr, in his ‘ History of the Church,’ Book VL, p. 315, says, amours were very 
general among the English nuns, and he speaks of very extensive powers of absolution for certain 
vices: writing of love-letters, interviews at grated windows, employing smiths to remove bars, as 
well as ‘holy contemplations in the church at night between two lovers ;’ and that even the confessor 
of the nuns, usually and seemingly a very austere and devout monk, whose office, he quaintly remarks, 
‘ was that of a midwife, whose duty it was to eradicate sin from the heart, that it might afterward bring 
forth the new man ; but these confessors,’ he adds, ‘often attended only to the latter part of the in- 
junction in a corporeal sense.’ FosBrookeg, in his History of British Monachism, (quarto, London, 
1817,) has given a full view of the rise and progress, manners and customs of Mouachism as it was, 
and still exists in Great Britain. 
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SUGCESTED BY A PICTURE OF JEPTHA’S DAUGHTER, IN A GALLERY OF PAINTINGS. 
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BY MRS. BE. L. SCHERMERHORN, 


Daventer or Jerntua! with thy fair head bowed, 
As droops the flower, when from the burdened cloud 
In fierce assault has burst the stormy shower ; 
Why hangs this gloom upon thy life’s young hour? 
Bent is thy brow; beneath the drooping lid, 

Like jewels shrined, thy sparkling eyes are hid ; 
Clasped are thy fairy fingers, half in prayer, 

Half in the anguish of thy soul’s despair: 

Oh! not more sad the lovely Peri sate, 

Who sought admittance at bright Eden’s gate, 

Yet doubted if her offered gifts could win 

From watching Angels leave to enter in. 

And yet thou wear’st no drooping mourner’s guise, 
Veiled is thy form in robe of glowing dyes ; 
Amidst the braided richness of thy hair 

Bright pearls are beaming, and the jewelled star 
Gleams on thy shoulder ; as when stars arise, 

Ere evening’s blush has faded from the skies ; 

A branch unblighted on thine arm is thrown, 

But where’s the thrilling of thy song’s proud tone? 
When forth thou led’st the fair and virgin choir, 
To hail with song and dance thy conquering sire ? 


Rash Jernrua! what an awful vow was thine, 
To pour in sacrifice upon the shrine 

The blood of whomsoe’er thou first might’st meet ! 
And lo! a virgin bright, with bounding feet, 
Springs forth to meet thee, with her fond caress ; 
Why turn away? hath she no pewer to bless? 

Is there a father, who can coldly spurn 

A daughter’s kiss, that welcomes his return? 
Swift through his soul this thought of horror flies, 
JeruTua is saved, but Jerntua’s daughter dies! 


Oh! dark Idolatry! whose fearful rite 

In human blood hath ever found delight ; 
Jerurua ! from idol altars thou hadst turned, 
But not of Israz.’s Gop the worship learned ; 
Past is thy bloody vow, with guilt defiled — 
The first to meet thy coming is thy child! 

°T is but a picture that I see, and yet 

Illusion, distance, time —all I forget ; 

I wait to see her trembling tear-drops start, 
And hear the pulses of her throbbing heart ; 
Spreads o’er her head a sky of sunny hue, 
Soft from the valley swell the mountains blue ; 
I cannot think the knife’s descending blow 
Shall stain with blood her bosom’s spotless snow : 
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Oh! gracious Heaven, avert the fearful hour! 
Drench not in blood this fair, unfolding flower. 

What was her prayer? ‘Oh! Sire, since Gop has heard 
Thy vow, and passed thy lips the fatal word 

That dooms thy daughter, to my fate I bow, 

And Jerurua’s child shall meet her father’s vow. 

I ask but this: while two bright moons shall rise 

And fade with waning crescent from the skies, 

Far from my childhood’s happy scenes away, 

On the lone hills, with weeping eyes, to stray 

And wail with mournful lyre, and plaintive song, 

The fate that tears me from the virgin throng.’ 


Daughter of Jerntua! comfort would it be 

To hearts that through all time shall bleed for thee, 
If on the lonely mountains thou hadst died, 
With weeping virgins kneeling by thy side ; 

Thy heart’s last sigh, thy lyre’s last dying tone, 
In mingled breathings on the wild winds thrown ; 
A faded flower, yet lovely to the last, 

Thy parting spirit on thy Maker cast ; 

The earth thy couch, thy last look on ‘the skies, 
When from the hills the parting daylight dies : 
Night’s falling dews their crystal tears to weep, 
And stars of light their silent watch to keep. 


SKETCHES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY JOHN P. BROWN, ESQ. 





Some time ago I took Doctor 5S to Abdul Hak Effendi, the 
Hakim Bashi, or chief physician of the Sultan, to obtain from him a 
permit for the former to practice medicine in Constantinople and 
its environs. I informed the Effendi, who is an old fat man, fond of 
a joke, that Doctor S , being an Armenian by birth, wished to 
practice only among his own people, and would not molest the 
Turks. 

‘Oh! I understand !’ exclaimed the Effendi, laughing; ‘he will 
spare us!’ 

I remarked in the course of conversation that an American vessel 
had arrived Smyrna from Boston in twenty-nine days; this one of 
the foreign professors present confirming, ‘Mashallah ” exclaimed 
the old man; ‘ perhaps the world is folding up, and thus lessening in 
extent;’ then after making some observations about space, he added : 
‘It is remarkable that places which during our childhood seemed to 
us so extensive and ample, in after years, or in older age, appear 
diminished in size. For instance,’ continued he, ‘I was born and 
spent my childhood near the quarter of Eyoub, on the harbor. 
Behind my father’s house was a garden, in which, when a boy, I was 
fond of racing a Mytylene pony I owned, the gift of an uncle. The 
garden was large and spacious, and I could run the pony in it to my 
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heart’s content. It was my world, and I knew not of, nor wished for, 
an ampler field for amusement. Some months ago, bcing near the 
quarter of Eyoub, the idea came into my head to visit the scene of 
my youthful achievements. How changed! My father’s old house 
was a mass of crumbling fragments; and pained with its dreary and 
desolate appearance, I hastily passed by it and entered the vast and 
ample garden. This seemed so small that I even doubted its iden- 
tity, and wondered how I ever could have raced a ponyin it. I felt 
shocked with the change, which of course had taken place only in 
myself and my own mind. As we acquire knowledge, we need 
space, and what in our youth was sufficient for the scope of our 
ambition and necessities, in after years becomes too small for us.’ 

It struck me that the Effendi’s remarks were applicable to nations 
as well as to individuals. 

Doctor § took his diploma from a tin case in which he pre- 
served it, and handed it to the Effendi, who, not being acquainted 
with Latin, referred it to the foreign professors neat him. They in 
turn passed it in examination, and one of them on reading it aloud 
reached the word Albanaie. ‘ Albania!’ suddenly exclaimed the 
old man, who had been listening ; ‘ what have the American doctors 
to do with our province of Albania?’ The diploma was given in 
the city of New-York, and the professors, as well as Doctor S ; 
could offer no explanation of the reason why Albania was mentioned 
in it; neither could offer any; and in the midst of the embarrass- 
ment Doctor S luckily recollected that Albany was the seat 
of government of the state of New-York, which being interpreted 
to the Effendi, relieved him very effectually, and improved the Doc- 
tor’s prospect of receiving a permit considerably. While the Ef- 
fendi’s secretary was making out the permit, I took my leave of the 
Effendi and left the Medical College. An hour or two later I met 
an employée of the coilege proceeding in great haste to Dr. S ’s 
dwelling, to inquire whether or no he possessed any curious objects 
from the New World, which would serve to amuse the Effendi, who 
intended passing the night at the college. 

You have doubtless heard of the great benefits this country has 
received from its present sanitary system. It was established with 
great-difficulty, and against the opposition of the more bigotted of 
the Mussulman community. The head of the Board of Health was 
an elderly Turk, certainly not chosen with any reference to his liberal 
principles; the members were the first dragomans of each of the 
foreign legations, and a number of physicians. When the subject 
of quarantine was broached, the old President was greatly shocked 
by a suggestion that ‘a// persons arriving from places suspected of 
contagious disease should be required to perform quarantine.’ 

‘Suppose,’ said he, ‘the Capudan Pacha, or any of the higher 
officers of the government, were to arrive here from Syria or Egypt; 
you would certainly not expect him to remain away from his harem, 
or other home-comforts, for fifteen or twenty days in the lazzaret ?’ 

The members of the Board of course explained to him the neces- 
sity of an indiscriminate quarantine ; but the old man would not 
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listen tothem; and in defiance of their united protests, drew up and 
sent: to the Porte a warm recommendation that the chief dignitaries 
of the empire should be distinguished from the common herd of tra- 
vellers, and be allowed to perform their quarantine by proxy. The 
Porte, fortunately for humanity, took a different view of the subject. 

Among Oriental governments it has always been customary to 
supply the embassies which are sent to them with a residence, and a 
bountiful ration of provisions ; sometimes even a sum of money is 
daily sent for the expenses not included in the preceding items. 
The last embassy sent to the Porte by the Shah of Persia was dis- 
missed in a manner quite unique. It had, according to the prece- 
ding custom, been in the daily receipt of a supply of provisions; but 
as the coolness between the Sultan and the Shah increased, the sup- 
ply in the same ratio diminished ; until one morning, in place of the 
customary quantum of sheep, loaves of bread, vegetables, etc., the 
Porte sent to the Shah’s representative a bag of onions. The hint 
was too strong not to be taken; so, packing up his baggage, he left 
the ‘ Gate of Felicity,’ as the Turks call their capital, in wounded 
dignity. 

Some years ago there was an envoy sent from Mongrelia on the 
Caspian Sea to the Porte, for the purpose of negotiating a treaty 
of amity. The envoy was a prince, who under the feudal system of 
his government had the entire selection of the personnel of his em- 
bassy, and consequently each member of it were his own slaves. 
The secretary of legation it is supposed was a slave better educated 
than the others, and able to serve his master as scribe, in case of 
need. This may well have been the case, as at present the white 
slaves in Constantinople are elevated with their master’s children, 
and receive the same education as they; and two of the present 
Sultan’s brothers-in-law were the slaves of his father or officers. 
Their kismet, or fate, has however been very different from that of 
the poor secretary in question. The negotiation having been pro- 
longed later than the envoy anticipated, and his government failing 
to make him remittances, or what is more probable, (the Asiatic 
sovereigns seldom allowing their ambassadors any other compensa- 
tion than a Bakshish or present at parting with another, if they return 
with success,) his own resources failing, he was compelled to have 
recourse to the sale of the said personnel of his embassy for a sub- 
sistence. In the course of a few months he had sent to the slave- 
market all his attachés, under-secretaries, etc.; and the first Secre- 
tary of Legation was at length destined to follow the same fate. A 
Russian ambassador, having visited the prince for the purpose of 
communicating a document from his government, and finding his 
colleague from Mongrelia about to copy it himself, suggested the 
propriety of calling in the secretary. 

‘Alas!’ remarked the Prince, ‘poor fellow! I have had to eat 
him also.’ 

‘Eat him !’ exclaimed the astonished Russian, who could think of 
no greater dainty than a tallow candle, ‘ what do you mean ?’ 

- *T kept him until the last,’ replied the Prince, ‘hoping daily to 
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receive relief from my government, or to terminate my mission ; but 
last week I had to sell him, and have already consumed the proceeds.’ 

You are aware, I presume, of the Eastern tradition, that the world 
is supported on the back of certain animals; for instance,a great tur- 
tle, bull, etc., and of the dilemma in which philosophers yet are, to 
learn what they find a foot-hold on. Some days ago, dining at the 
table of an illustrious foreign representative, at which were present 
several Englishmen, the conversation chanced to turn on this subject ; 
and some one happening to remark that the people of Turkey gene- 
rally believe that the world rests on a bull’s horns, the host replied 


that it was very likely that they do believe it now, and that the horns 
were those of one Joan Buu! 


A LOVER’S ORISONS. 


Ave Mary! I am bending, 
With true devotion fraught ; 
On my heart’s blest rosary, counting 
One by one, the beads of thought. 
Telling o’er my heart’s blest rosary, 
Radiant Mary! all divine! 
Every thought an aspiration 
From my spirit breathed to thine. 
Ave Mary!—Ave Mary! 
My spirit prays to thee ; 
Oh, Sister of the Angels! 
Look tenderly on me. 


Look tenderly upon me, 

Oh! pure and gentle eyes! 
Orbs passionate and holy, 

Where I have made my skies! 
Blue skies! bend down in brightness ! 

Let thy fair and beauteous face 
Beam on my soul’s dark fountain, 

Radiant Mary! full of grace ! 
Ave Mary !—Ave Mary! 

My spirit prays to thee ; 
Oh! Sister of the Angels! 

Look tenderly on me! 


I would kneel for intercession 
To the saints above me now ; 
But o’er all my memory’s calendar 
I find no saint but thou! 
Thou to whom in secret worship 
I the strain thus fondly pour 
From th’ heart whose true chords are the lute 
That shall praise thee evermore. 
Ave Mary !— Ave Mary! 
My spirit prays to thee ; 
Oh ! Sister of the Angels ! 
Look tenderly on me! 


long. 
New-York, June, 1846. 
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Tere is an artless tradition among the Indians, related by Inviwe, of an Indian warrior who saw 
the thunder lying upon the ground, with a beautifully-wrought moccasin on each side of it. Thinking 
he had found a prize, he puton the moccasins, but they led him away tothe Land of Spirits, from 


whence he never returned. 


Loup pealed the thunder 
From arsenal high ; 

Bright flashed the lightning 
Athwart the broad sky. 


Fast o’er the prairie, 

Through torrent and shade, 
Sought the red hunter 

His hut in the glade. 


Fierce swept the wild-horse 
O’er mountain and plain ; 
On rolled the tempest, 
And fast fell the rain : 


Breaking and changing, 
The clouds gathered o’er, 
Like surges that beat 
On a rock-bound shore. 


Deep roared the cannon 
Whose forge is the sun: 

Blood-red was the chain 
The thunder-bolt spun. 


O’er the thick wild-wood 
There quivered a line ; 

Low mid the green leaves 
Lay hunter and pine. 


Clear streamed the sunshine, 
The hurricane past, 

And fair flowers smiled on 
The path of the blast. 


Still in the forest 

Lay rent the huge tree, 
Up rose the red man, 

Still unharmed and free. 


Bright glittered each leaf 
With sun-shine and spray, 
And close at his feet 
The thunder-bolt lay: 
Shelter-Island. 


With moccasins wrought 
With the beads that shine, 

Where the rainbow gleams 
With a smile divine. 


«= 


Wondered the hunter 
What spirit was there, 
Then donn’d the strange gift 
With a shout and prayer: 


Quickly the wild wood 
Reéchoed the strain ; 

Heard it the red man 
Oh! never again! 


Up o’er the mountain 
As torrents roll down, 
Marched he o’er dark oak 
And pine’s soaring crown : 


Far in the bright west 

The sunset grew clear ; 
Crimsou and golden 

The hunting-grounds near. 


Light trod the chieftain 
The tapestried plain ; 

There stood his good horse 
Hoe’d left with the slain: 


Gone were the sandals 
And broken the spell ; 

A drop of clear dew 
From either foot fell. 


Long the dark maiden 
Sought tearful and wide; 
Never the red man 
Came back for his bride! ' 


With the fork’d lightning 
Now hunts he the deer ; 

Where the Great Spirir 
Smiles ever and near. 


Mary GARDINER. 
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ADVENTURES OF A YANKEE-DOODLE. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


‘Kaprine, is that a mounting ?’ 

‘ Certingly !’ 

Mr. Stubbs was on his way home from school. The person who 
asked the question, which he accompanied with a knowing leer at 
a prodigious peak of the mountain, meant to pass after this fashion 
a commentary upon the grandeur of the scene. How different are 
the styles of eloquence, and what is called ‘ the power of descrip- 
tion!’ I suppose a novelist would thus convey the scene which was 
spread at that evening hour before the eyes of Stubbs: ‘ And now 
the glorious sun, sinking behind the far stretching line of mountains, 
rested for a moment on the summit of their grandeur, and crowned 
it with a diadem of fire ;’ and so on to the end of a chapter, im- 
planted like a garden of rhetoric with all the graces of composition. 
But mark how five words, and one of these a single letter, shall put 
all this figuring to the blush, and fetch out to your mind’s eye the 
gigantic picture of the mountain in bold relief. 

‘Kapting, is that a mounting ? 

‘ Certingly !’ 

The person who made this inquiry was named Dobbs, an itinerant 
lecturer on Animal Magnetism, who was going on that night to con- 
vince the skeptics of Jig-Town; with which view he had already 
got his bills printed, and was taking a pleasant walk to the place 
in question. He was in outward figure not unlike O‘Caliaghan in the 
play of ‘His Last Legs ;’ otherwise his nationality was clear, as 
he wiped his brow with a ‘Star-spangled Banner-of-America’ pocket- 
handkerchief. His cheek was protuberant with that which is ex- 
pressed by the neuter gender of the interrogative pronoun, quis ; 
and it was wonderful how he hit the heads of the simple flowers 
which grew by the wayside, defiling their fair cheeks with spittle, 
and thrashing them down in his path like a north-east storm. 

‘Schoolmaster ?’ said he, inquisitively, eyeing Stubbs, who car- 
ried a dictionary under his left arm. 

‘ Ain’t northen else.’ 

‘ Young man, I’m pleased to hear you say so. Eddication! that’s 
the créowning glory of the United’n States’n. Ain’t your name 
Cobias 

‘Try again.’ 

‘Wal, | did n’t know but what it was. I guess it ’s somethin’ 
like it, any how. You’ve got the Cobias nose, and gooms too. 
Maybe your name ain’t Spalding, then ? 

‘Jist about as much like it as a kettle is like a shaving.’ 


‘ 
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‘Yeé pshaw! Let’s look at that dictionary. Oh! ah! Holy 
Bible, eh ? 


‘Hoty Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine !’ 


You need n’t look at me so like Thomas a Kempis, Esquire. I 
ain’t agoing to hook it. Twenty-five from forty-five, twenty re- 
mains. You’re twenty years of age; your name ’s Thomas Stubbs, 
eh? ‘Thomas Stubbs, His Book. Do n’t steal this book, my 
Christian friend ; for if you do, the gallows will be yourend.’ Ho! 
ho! ho!—he! he! he! To be sure! to be sure!’ 

‘ Look-a-here,’ said Stubbs ; ‘just let me ask you one question, 
will you ?” 

_ *Certingly; five hundred, my feller citizen.’ 

‘Wal, where would you be if you was where you was a year 
ago ?” 

‘In the middle of an attack of typhus fever, pretty nigh death’s 
door, I tell yer!’ 

‘Wal, and what other door beside death’s door ?’ 

‘ My tender Sir, I was gi’n up: the barber was sent for.’ 

‘ That’s comin’ to the p’int. You was gi’n up by the authorities 
of Tuscaloosy, Alabammy, and the barber was sent for to shave 
your creéwn. I ’ve seen a daguerreotype of your picter!’ 

‘You ’re a Hottentot !’ 

‘You ’re another! Say the indefinite article a, and I ’Il spile 
your parsin’ forever !’ 

‘Come, come! draw it mild. You don’t want for mother wit. 
What ’ll you ax to train up a little boy of mine, (Philetus William,) 
about three year old, sh a leetle older, and about as tall as a 
shingle ? 

‘How’s that?’ 

‘ There ’s such an infant now living in North Car’lina.’ 

‘I wan’ know?’ 

‘It’s the truth: I ai’nt tellin’ you nothin’ else. I ’m goin’ to fetch 
him North put’ soon.’ 

‘What series of spellin’-books has he been ’customed to 1” 

‘Cobb’s fust; arterward he took to Noser Webster’s.’ 

‘That ’s just what we use in our district.’ 

‘Do you attend to their morals ?” 

‘ Fust-rate !’ 

‘Very good. I’ll talk to you about him after the lectur’.’ 

‘What you goin’ to lectur’ about ? 

‘Wal, I guess Magnetism.’ 

‘I’ve heerd somethin’ about that. I believe it as much as I be- 
lieve that ’ere hoss is a dollar-bill.’ 

‘The human mind is so constituted that the grandest truths make 
their way slowly through the mists of prejudice. Religion and 
science, geography and the use of the globes, together with the ap- 
plication of art, bears witness to the fact, and shallow ignorance is 
loud in her opposition, in proportion as that ignorance is deep and 
abiding.’ 
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‘ That ’s wrote !’ 

‘ Thanks to the spirit of the age, a better day is approaching. A 
republican country will burst the shackles of creeds, and the heredi- 
tary degmas of ages. The grasp of mind is onward. The flight 
of knowledge is not to be poisoned by the streams of religious 
error and the narrow-minded bigotry which stops the enginery of 
the age. ‘Goaneap!’ as the great German, Teufelsdrick, well 
expressed it, is written in the frontals of science; ‘GoAHEap !’ is the 
plain cry of lisping infants as well as of inveterate old age; ‘Go- 
AHEAD!’ is heard from early in the morning until the Gulf of 
Mexico !’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he! Lectur’! lectur’!’ 

‘What will be the sum total of the results of Magnetism? I 
predict that fifty years will not elapse before the diagnoses of medi- 
cine will be decided by that art. ‘Treasures shall be drawn up from 
the vasty deep, and it shall be told to a man in Cincinnati that his 
son that instant has broken his leg in Canton. The augurs pre- 
dicted by the flight of birds and the entrails of animalcule ; we 
hold converse with the spirit of a man, and establish an identity by 
a manipulation as certain and infallible as the law of nations. 
Borne up by the wing of a cognate spirit, a man shall travel to the 
planet Mars, and behold the waterfalls of that region. Divested 
of flesh, and yet tolerably corpulent, your alderman shall flit like a 
butterfly among the stars; behold teeth drawed without a struggle ; 
the cries of infants hushed, and age made to die easily. Bandage 
the eyes with cotton-battens, and he will read the finest print of 
Brattleboro’,in Vermont. Now he shall go to the eyrie of the 
eagle, or swoop into the. cultivation of the valley. Plough-shares 
shall be contrived in a trice, and patents invented of a different 
fashion.’ 

‘I swan to man!’ exclaimed Stubbs, in amazement. 

Doctor Dobbs, for such was the cognomen of the lecturer, halted 
in the middle of the highway, thrust his two thumbs into the eylet- 
holes of the schoolmaster’s coat, and having first bent down his 
head, opened his jaws like a steel-trap, and let fall therefrom a great 
quid of tobacco, fastened his two eyes upon the orbs of Stubbs’ 
eyes, and held them fixed with a glance of fascination. 

‘Hallo!’ exclaimed Stubbs, almost squealing out with a night- 
mare-effort ; ‘ you want to stop my blood from running ? 

‘Young man !’ said the conjuror, mitigating his stare, yet speak- 
ing earnestly, ‘I reckon you ’re above the spirit of the age. We 
could make our fortunes together.’ 

Stubbs’ eyes glistened with the brilliancy of a judicious man’s 
when a bottle of the choicest wine is in the process of uncorking. 
His motions assumed a sudden quickness ; he treated his nose to a 
cruel tweak, snapped his fingers in the elastic air, rubbed the cotton 
cover of his Bible, leaped the fence, seized a casual stray urchin 
who was depredating in a small way, turned him over the knee, 
chastised him with the palm of his hand, overleaped the fence again, 
approached the lecturer, spat, slapped him upon the shoulder; 
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‘ Mes: be,’ says ii we ea n’t eae nothin’ abéout the geography 
of the United’n States’n !’ 

Doctor Dobbs smiled. 

‘ Howsoever,’ proceeded the other, coming back to a cooler state 
of mind, ‘I ’d like to see a little of that ’ere sort of thing before I 
believe it, jist like Calvinism.’ 

‘You shall,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Not on me!’ exclaimed Stubbs. 

A small jackass was browsing in the adjoining field. He was in 
high spirits, with a belly full of oats, and had refused to stir a step 
in harness for two weeks. He was impregnable to whip-lashes, 
and tolerated with exemplary indifference the battering of a stout 
club. His forte was to stand stock-still and twitch his ear. Pull 
him, and his feet were riveted to the round earth as if the attrac- 
tion of gravity held him fast. He looked as grave as the chief-judge 
of the county. Doctor Dobbs approached ‘the ass, and poked his 
fingers in his ribs, when he immediately crumpled, twitched and 
corrugated the skin of his back, as much as to say, ‘ Hands off, and 
let me alone, will you ?’ 

‘Pray,’ said the Doctor 

The ass brayed with a brassy gloriousness of flourish, which 
shook off the blossoms of the orchard. It was like a hard asthma, 
carried on by powerful machinery. Mr. Stubbs looked surprised. 

‘Nay,’ exclaimed the magnetizer 

The animal modulated his notes into a neigh not quite so musical 
as that of the ancient ass we read of in story, who browsing in a 
retired lane breathed over a flute which had been lost ‘ by acci- 
dent.’ An account of this may be found in the ‘ Life of Picken- 
brunner.’ 

Stubbs’ eyes swelled out of his head with superstitious amaze- 
ment. ‘ Beelzebub,’ said he, ‘has crossed over the Connecticut 
River! A dollar would n’t tempt me to look him in the face —not 
as money now is.’ 

‘I will make the passes,’ said Doctor Dobbs, ‘ from his ears down- 
ward, shaking off the magnetism at every pass. Soho! my little 
cheirmer! So! so! so! Let us see if we can git up a little ex- 
tronary sympathy. May-be we ain’t both afeered of 

‘A halter,’ exclaimed Professor Stubbs. 

So it would appear. The jackass got into a positive state of 
electricity. He brayed (if the figure is not inapplicable) with an 
effulgent clearness, displayed a lurking humor of expression, and 
cut an eccentric fandango for an ass. ~ Turning his hind-quarters 
impolitely, he managed to stand for a second of time upon his front 
legs, while he jerked out his other hoofs with an elastic unanimity 
of aim which swept off the Doctor’s hat, leaving him a bare-headed 
philosopher in the open air. 

‘ Look-a-there,’ said the Doctor, spitting at a small bush; ‘I’d 
like to get that hat kind o’ fixed up like, before evening, if there ’s 
a hatter would do it any way reasonable.’ 

‘ He ’ll chearge yer abeéut two-and-six-pence,’ said Stubbs, ‘ and 
that ain’t as much as trepannin’ would could come to.’ 
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A clarion voice came out of the ass’s throat, like that italicized 
‘ flourish of trumpets’ in the stage directions of plays, or ‘alarum’ in 
the battle-scenes of Richard. The magnetized ass stood bewitched 
under an apple-tree. He jumped up like an electrical shilling in a 
tumbler. His eyes glanced wildly at the apple-blossoms, and he 
danced with an exhilarating motion which had in it something of a 
spiritual grace. Not Ellsler, when she waved her arms in the be- 
witching Cracovienne, and caused to twinkle her steel-clad feet, 
and smiled with gay allurement, could have more agitated the be- 
whiskered and cane-sucking heads, than would our present actor 
upon his grassy stage, could he have been surrounded with a com- 
pany of asses. It looked as if some sort of a communication were 
established with the Doctor, and that the flighty ideas of Yankee 
ingenuity were somehow conveyed to the cranium of the beast. 
He who formerly stood mum as a cow in green pastures, frolicked 
about as if in a play-ground of elves, or rendered nervous by the 
appreciation of a harvest of dollars. Doctor Dobbs again ap- 
proached, but this time somewhat carefully, and began to make the 
magnetic passes. Two negroes, who were overseeing the whole 
matter from a hay-loft, and were so amazed that nothing but the 
whites of their eyes remained, went and told their master that a 
horse-thief was in the act of stealing the ass, Rosinante. Before 
he could take measures accordingly, a new-comer, who had been 
standing about ten paces off, rushed up suddenly to Doctor Dobbs, 
seized him by the collar, which he crumpled roughly. The latter 
turned red in the face, and looked around, with surprise and guilt 
depicted in his countenance. 

‘You need n’t be afeered,’ said the stranger, ‘I ain’t a-going to 
charge you any thing!’ So saying, he began to chafe and rub the 
collar of his coat, where he had detected a grease-spot afar off, as 
a hawk sees a small fish from the clouds. He was a seller of a 
patent ‘ Vestamental Soap ;’ for such was the elegant name given to 
a substance which was advertised to remove grease-spots at a mo- 
ment’s warning, and restore the pristine splendor of colors. He 
rubbed away with perfect success, and then desired to sell Doctor 
Dobbs a cake for a shilling. He refused, but liked the looks of the 
patentee, and encouraged him to be present that evening at the lec- 
ture on Magnetism, to be delivered at the Assembly-room at Jig- 
Town, previous to his departure, when he should develope some 
remarkable phenomena of that science. 

Mr. Stubbs and the magnetizer now proceeded on their walk, 
when the latter more than hinted that some kind of a partnership 
between the two might be rendered profitable to both. He told 
him all his successes and adventures at the South; among others, 
the singular one of Tue Gyanovusa. 

‘I want you should go with me,’ said Dobbs, kindly ; ‘I think I 
could soon show you a /usus nature.’ 

‘A what! screamed Stubbs, erecting each ear into a pinnacle 
of observation. 

‘A Lusus Narur#!’ 
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CHAPTER SIX. 


The Gyanousa. 


Ir taken out of the Doctor’s mouth, and related in plain language, 
the story of T’he Gyanousa is simply this. Not long ago, some Yan- 
kees who had been exercising their various gifts and ingenuities 
through the state of Georgia, met in one of the larger towns, to 
which they had come to attend the fall races, where they put their 
heads together and formed as remarkable a coalition of rascality 
as ever collected without the walls of the college at Sing-Sing. 
Some of them had been driving at one trade, some at another; but 
what they had all been doing for some time past, was nothing. 
They had come to town to relax their intellects, to combine their 
capitals, or tu see how diamond could cut diamond. They put up 
at the greatest hotel of the place, where they cursed and swore, 
drank and frolicked, and for ten days filled the place with uproar. 
Sometimes they vapored about the streets, and stared the pretty 
girls out of countenance ; at others, they smoked in the sitting-room 
of the hotel, which was fronting the main street, where they placed 
their heels upon the window-sills, at a considerable elevation above 
their heads, presenting a worthy object of observation to the passers- 
by. Here they were calling perpetually for ‘juleps,’ which they 
imbibed out of a long straw, or even stronger waters ; and by their 
continual appearance of carousing, greatly scandalized an advocate 
of the temperance cause who had put up at the same house. They 
would be bawling out at all hours, ‘What ’ll you take?’ ‘Ill 
take a julep.’ ‘I’lltake a cobler.’ ‘ Waita’! waita’! Brandy 
and water, julep and sherry-cobler.’ 

The landlord indeed admired their facility of spending, and 
thought there would be a fine bill to foot-up. It was nothing to 
him. If the gentlemen chose to be liberal in their expenditures, 
he was bound to give them what they asked. In this manner 
things proceeded with the club, and every individual member lived 
for the present moment, not reflecting that the time might come 
when they must resort to a friend to ‘ lend them five shillings.’ The 
hour of distress must indeed soon come to the extravagant, a state 
of Beau Brummell neediness and extremity, when washerwomen 
stand trembling over the well-whitened linen and a thousand petty 
accounts lift up their hands in despair. The evil day may be beck- 
oned off, and the ancient cloak* of extravagance remain as with 
the beau; when that is gone, hurrah for the rags ! 

This jolly club, six in number, all went out to the races on the 
last day, ina barouche. There were fifty dollars remaining among 
them. They had a glorious time, amused themselves with faro and 
thimble-rigging, and on returning at night begged the toll-keeper 
to lend them the amount of the toll. The next day they were in 


* See Brummev’s ‘ Life.’ 
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great spirits; convened a council of war, called for their bill: ‘Two 
hundred and fifty dollars.’ ‘Very good; all right. Was n’t the 
landlord doing himself injustice? Only three dollars a bottle for 
his wmes! Too moderate—would n’t have grumbled at twice 
that sum. It wasn’t right to be cheating himself; however, that 
was his own look-out.’ 

The President of the club put the bill in his pocket-book. The 
next day it was published in the place that a monstrous curiosity 
had been brought into town over night; ‘ THe Gyanousa, from the 
disputed territory of Penobscot; a monster of gigantic proportions. 
He vegetates on the tops of trees, and gets his living on the tallest 
branches of the poplar.’ All this accompanied by a vast demonstra- 
tion of a picture, a wood-cut, or rather a would-be cut, which one 
of the club carved out with his pen-knife from a block of wood, 
while the printer set up the types of the advertisement. Tusks, 
horns and humps of a singular model were represented, such as 
belong to no recognized class in Liberia, the Southern continent, 
or the ‘ United’n States’n.’ This creature would be exhibited in 
the theatre, accompanied by a band of music and several curiosities, 
the whole presenting an entertainment of which the most fastidious 
need not be afraid. ‘Clergy and Professors of Natural History re- 
spectfully invited to attend, gratis.’ 

The whole announcement created a buzz of excitement as great 
as that produced among the population down South ‘ without visible 
means’ when it was announced by large placards in the streets: 
‘To arms! to arms! General Taylor is surrounded by the Mexi- 
cans, and no man can leave his camp without running the gauntlet. 
Come up to the stars and stripes, and enrol your names!’ The 
fair population were on the qui vive. The editors came, with their 
reporters. The scientific man of the place was prepared to take 
notes for Silliman’s Journal. The theatre was crowded; and when 
the foot-lights were raised, an audience really brilliant for beauty 
and gems and jewels, was presented, and an excited flutter of fans 
began. 

‘Who had heard of this animal? Was he well secured in his 
cage? What would be the consequence if by any means he should 
break loose? Charles, do n’t leave me a minute! Dear me! I 
am so nervous! What was that!’ 

The musicians crawled into their places, and began the discord- 
ant twanging of their instruments. They played an overture very 
familiar to theatre-goers. Then came a long pause, broken by cat- 
calls and an impatient stamping of feet. Another overture, tole- 
rated with extreme unwillingness. When that was finished, a dead 
pause succeeded. Not a word was spoken. Not a fan moved, not 
a ribband fluttered in the breeze. The curtain was about to rise. 
The monster was at hand. A rumbling like distant thunder was 
heard, and at the same time faint shrieks in various parts of the 
theatre. Suddenly a tumultuous bellowing, like ten bulls, filled the 
whole house with alarm, and in the midst of fainting and consterna- 
tion the curtain rose. The stage presented nothing but the tattered 
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scenery of a house and balcony like that under which the Seguin’s used 
to sing when the opera required a serenade. Expectation was at a 
painful pitch; nor was it long left unsatisfied. An alarm resounded 
from without, and a man rushed upon the stage from the left wing, 
his eyes blood-shot, his hair dishevelled and standing on end, horror 
depicted in all his features. He made violent gesticulations, and 
clasped his hands above his head in agony. ‘Ladies and gentlemen! 
leave the house immediately! Save yourselves! THe Gyanovusa 
AM LOOSE!’ 





CHAPTER SEVEN. 


Stusss left the Doctor to pursue his walk, while he himself en- 
tered the enclosures of a rich and pretty widow. She possessed a 
farm of many acres, and all things presented an aspect of neatness, 
thrift and consummate tact. The crops looked as if they had all 
been washed by that miraculous shower 


*Which Junta to Emma conveyed.’ 


The grass was green and luxuriant as an English sward. Sweetly 
the flowers grew around the neat mansion, all trained and cultivated 
by the widow’s hand. Perhaps the Kentucky rose is not excelled 
by any plant in America for the plenitude of its blossoms. It is by 
itself small and sweetly modest, but cluster gushes above cluster in 
such gorgeous profusion, that the place where it grows becomes a 
paradise on earth. It is a great climber, and | have seen it rising 
with its crown of flowers above the majestic head of the oak, twined 
with its classic leaves, a combination more graceful than the poplar 
andthe vine. There was a plant before the widow’s door deliciously 
interwoven with the branches of a young willow, drooping into a 
clear stream which mirrored it on the same face with the tints of 
heaven, cluster for cluster and rose for rose. 

Mistress Wadman sat before her porch in the light of maturer 
widowhood. All around her, as I have said, bore witness to her 
management and skill, for her husband had been fifteen years de- 
ceased — poor man! His righteousness and fair dealing had in- 
sured him during his life-time the respect of all men. He was the 
friend of the fatherless, and broke his heart over the afflictions of 
the needy. He loved the whole world, but more than all the world 
he loved his wife and child — poor man! Perhaps he was too fond 
a husband. Perhaps he was too loving a father. For people did 
but smile at his affection when he showed it forth in all his tender 
conduct, and spoke continually of his dear wife and child — poor 
man! The little boy perished in his eleventh summer, when he 
could just reach upon tiptoe the blushing fruits of the garden. The 
sound of his little feet no longer told of his approach upon the 
creaking stairs. He left his mother utterly disconsolate, and his 
father too — poor man ! 

When this link of attachment was broken between the parents, 
and Time by taking the case into his own hand made ‘it no longer need- 
ful that they should resort to each other for consolation, the superior 
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temper of the wife blazed forth with vigor, to the discomfiture of the 
husband’s peace — poor man! It is dreadful where the acid so pre- 
vails as to destroy the fruit which were otherwise sweet and welcome. 
It is dreadful to see a man as meek as Moses bound in the same 
yoke with a domineering woman, and the bone of contention con- 
tinually to be picked. Now this was the case of the person at pre- 
sent alluded to. For passing through the vale of misery, he could 
not call it a well, and so he died — poor man ! 

Could it be possible that the thoughts of matrimony suggested 
themselves to Stubbs with this fascinating, tempting, yet dangerous 
widow? It waseven so. He took one look over the fields, blew 
his nose without his pocket-handkerchief, and resolved to pop the 
question. ‘Two difficulties presented. ‘To mention the first; a very 
unpleasant animosity existed between himself and the widow’s dog. 
This animal saw him coming through the gate and growled accord- 
ingly. He was as large as a Newfoundland, and fixed himself in a 
cockpit attitude, his head down, the broad, white band of hairs 
around his handsome throat standing out like a collar full of nails. 
Mr. Stubbs’ little black eyes darted from side to side very quickly, 
watching the moment when he should spring, when he intended to 
receive him upon the left arm and plant a forcible blow in the pit of 
the stomach with his right, which he fancied would operate like lead ; 
but seeing reason to change his tactics, he depressed the column of 
his ribs suddenly, rammed his whole arm into the dog’s throat, and 
grasping the roots of his tongue, held him with a perfect mastery. 
At comparative ease, he now waited patiently for help, and thought 
over in what phrase he might salute the widow. Could he find 
words to express his ideas? Could he represent his prospects ? 
But he was so bashful before women! Here was the second diffi- 
culty. He could make a bargain with a dozen men at once, cheat 
eleven of them, and get the better of the twelfth, but one woman 
was enough to confuse him prodigiously. 

‘There comes the class-leader. Brother Kikle! Brother Kikle ! 
jist give us your help a minute. Boos and me’s got into a leetle 
quarl. I got no time to be feeling the pulse of the roots of his 
tongue here. Sha’nt you call for help? No, I’m’blige toyer. If 
you ‘ll jist prize open his meéuth while I take out my hand. Feel 
in my side-pocket, Brother Kikle, and you ’ll find somethin’ to prize 
open his meéuth with. No, no. That ar’nt it. That’s a Bobble. 
In the other pocket, there’s a small patent gate. That’s it, brother 
Kikle. Nedw, jist screw that into his jeaws. How’s the back- 
sliders? Is the widow Wadman to hum ?’ 

Mr. Stubbs was liberated, but the dog choked to death. The 
widow knew nothing of it when he went in to pop the question of 
marriage. She was playing on a harpsichord and accompanying the 
same with her voice. She smiled on Stubbs, and then sang bril- 
liantly : 

‘ On tis love, tis love, tis love, 
Which makes the world go round ; 


And oh tis love, tis love, tis love, 
Which makes the world go round.’ 
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Stubbs id for some moments with sideline: and then that 
singular eccentricity of his physical nature which I have already 
mentioned began to show itself. ‘Oh!’ said he, ramming his fingers 
down his throat, and turning a little pale, ‘that’s too good. I’m 
sick, by jingo.’ 

The widow desisted, and Stubbs recovered himself and sat by her 
side. A pause of many minutes intervened, during which he pinched 
his trowsers, and could not find words even to hint at his desire to 
be a suitor. ‘ Widow,’ at last, said he,‘I-I-I-I-I. The per- 
spiration rolled from his features. ‘You what,’ quoth she, with em- 

hatic sharpness. Stubbs’ head went right down between his 
shoulders, like a big sinker. His sharp knees cracked against his 
sharp chin; ‘I-I-I-I-I-I.’ 

‘Well,’ said she, good-humoredly, ‘I think I may venture to hint 
at what you anaes to say.’ 

‘Hold on!’ roared Stubbs, as quick as lightning, recovering cour- 
age, and fearful of being taken too quick. Perhaps more lucrative 
schemes might yet suggest themselves to his mind. Could I venture 
to insinuate the possibility that the fair neck and glossy curls of Alice 
Wynn came back like a vision of loveliness among the calculations 
of his sordid mind? ‘ Widow,’ said he, his eyes brightening with 
an idea which held fast the hopes of the present, kept in store the 
future, and relieved him from his dilemma; ‘will you — will you — 
will you gin me the refusal of you for six months ? 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


Tue inhabitants of Jig-Town are a lively race, and fond of money- 
making. ‘They turn out fifty thousand wooden bowls per annum; 
a great total of figures to be put down in the statistics of the United 
States. But then the wood is soft and the tools sharp. They have 
no complaint but the inflammatorv rheumatism, and that sometimes 
ends with a disease of the heart. While they do live they are as 
active as circus-riders. The air is so sharp and the sun is so bright 
that it is almost impossible to speak two consecutive words without 
sneezing. 

Doctor Dobbs arrived before night, and was very glad to see his 
placards headed ‘Maenetism’ posted up on all the willow trees. 
He acted with much promptness; put on a white neck-cloth, and 
walked right into the house of the Presbyterian minister as an Ap- 
VocATE oF Scrence. He said that piety was a jewel, and the cause 
of religion dear to him as a ‘’fessor of ’ligion.’ He hoped the 
minister had giv’ out that notice in his church. Magnetism was 
now taking its place on an adequate platform. It was good for the 
youth of a village to have their minds divested who were wrapped 
up in dissipation and nine-pins. How was the cause of temperance 
advancing! He had lately received the interesting intelligence 
that fifteen young ladies under the age of ten had signed the pledge 
against ‘ King Alchy,’ in that one cod’ngregation. ‘It would do his 
heart good to see those fifteen young ladies march in a procession 
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with white spencers, with a motto on their little bosums, and with 
a flag with ‘ No Dram-drinking or no Husbands.’ The next step 
would be that they would jine the church. Let individooals put 
their shoulder to the wheel, or lisping infancy would cry shame to 
the furrowed locks of age.’ Doctor Dobbs opened the palm of his 
hand, and then opening his mouth, let fall therein a beautifully round 
quid of tobacco, and flung it with an electric jerk through a heart 
which attracted his notice in a delicately scissored grate apron. 
We do think a smile of triumph might have passed over his face : 
it was almost cruel to regard his own dexterity so coldly. Nothing 
of the kind; with such a moral certainty was the act accomplished. 
The clergyman’s family were sitting down at the table to feast on 
some radishes and bread-and-butter. His daughters were all in a 
titter at the outlandish appearance of the Doctor. The lady of the 
house was kind and hospitable: ‘ Would n’t he draw up and take 
a cup of tea?’ 

‘No, I’m ’blige’ to yer; but Ill take a bed with you this even- 
ing, if one of the girls,’ said he, ‘ will get me some shavin’ tacklin’. 
I ‘ll look on and see you eat, and polish off my statooary.’ 

The shaving tackle was brought. ‘ Would n’t he have a looking- 

lass ? 
a Oh no, he thanked them. He could guess put’ nigh where the 
beard oughter be, unless he had made some bad bargain, which he 
guessed he had n’t. He was not the individooal to be imposed 
upon by ‘ Vestamental Soap,’ or any composition or compeéund 
mixtur’ of that natur’. He would advise them to be on the look- 
out; such a personage would be along. presently.’ 

He jerked his handkerchief about his throat. In an instant his 
face was covered with soap-suds, and nothing stuck out but his ca- 
daverous nose, like a macaroon in a whip-syllabub. He dragged 
the razor six times over his throat and chin, and the work was done. 

‘He would find water in the kitchen area.’ 

‘ He did n’t want any such thing.’ 

He tore off his handkerchief, which was tucked under his chin, 
rubbed it over his visage, and put the ‘shavin’ tacklin’ upon the 
tea-table. 

‘If this evening’s lectur’ succeeds,’ said Doctor Dobbs, ‘1 "ll bring 
my clairvoyant, and put-up with you, and deliver a full course of 
lectur’s, in the church.’ 

‘Oh! ah! but would the church be a suitable place ’ 

‘Don’t make no ’pologies. Good enough. Too good, for that 
matter. Don’t keer about the cushions. Large, large — that’s what 
I look at. Hold a good many. I should reckon that buildin’ would 
hold fifty dollars, and not take nothin’ for the parson, the sexton, and 
the rulin’ elders. We calculate to put them on the free list. Any 
how, that’s the plan all over the United’n States’n. Look-a-here,’ 
said the Doctor, ‘I don’t care if I doo take a dish of tea.’ He 
bolted from his chair like a hart panting for a water-brook, seized a 
radish, dipped it in the salt-cellar, and sticking it into his throat, the 
green head of it fell upon his plate, bit off with a sharp precision. 
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‘Would he have milk in his tea ? 

‘He would n’t have nothing else. He could drink up the milky 
way.’ 

The cup was given him. He took it, and with a mighty suction 
imbibed the whole at a single gulp. 

‘’Pears to me,’ said he, ‘ you did n’t put no sugar in to’t.’ 
‘I ask your pardon. I understood you to say milk and nothing 
else.’ 

‘Jus’ so. Ill thank you for some sugar this time. When I was 
a boy I eat up seven links of a sugar cable. I’m death on sugar.’ 

He swallowed the tea again in an instant, drained the saucer, dug 
out the dregs with the spoon, and passed it back with a matter-of- 
course-air to the lady of the house. ‘ Fine little girl, that. Fessor 
of ’ligion ? 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘That’s good. Sing in the quire 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Wal. Come-a-here, my little dear ; what red cheeks you’ve got ! 
‘ Little bloomer! give all tothe Lorp!’ WhenI was young I went 
into the catechism. What is the chief end of man? What is the 
work of effectooal callin’? How many commandments are there, 
and all that? Yaas; I was taught early, for which I owe a debt of 
gratitude-ah, to pious parents-ah !’ 

The Doctor drank seven cups of tea in succession, until the young 
ladies were all in a titter. Then he placed his feet at a convenient 
angle, threw back his head, shut his eyes, and apparently went to 


rayer. Such was his first letter of introduction at the village of 
Marieen. 


° 
BY MRS. M. EX. HEWITT, 


I. Iv. 


A sup is on the Indian main — 


Be kind ye gales that o’er her sweep! 
For never Spanish galleon bore 
A richer freight across the deep. 


iI. 


She looseth from the Orient Isles, 
And like a dove comes o’er the sea; 
And oh! among her noble hearts, 
Is one that beats forme —for me! 


III. 


I know his cheek is bronzed and changed 
With burning clime and many a care ; 
And he hath dwelt beneath the palm 
Till silver threads are in his hair. 


Yet ever to my memory 
He comes as when in childhood’s hours 
With ringing laugh and bounding feet 
We chased the bee among the flowers. 


Vv. 


But I shall know him ’mid the band 
That leap with eager feet on shore ; 

For can my heart e’er fail to trace 
The lineaments his boyhood wore? 


Vie 


Oh! like the faithful dove of old, 
To meet her ark upon the sea, 

My soul is springing toward the bark 
That bears the loved one home to me! 





‘ Matches are made in Heaven.’ 


‘MATCHES ARE MADE IN HEAVEN. 


Mary, how beautiful the faith, which holds 

Matches are made above !— that human souls 

Are formed in pairs, and start from heaven together 
To ‘seek their fortune ;’ but earth’s stormy weather 
Drives them asunder, and through life they stray, 

Sad from their loss, tired of the lonesome way, 

Until perchance kind Providence provides 

Another meeting. All the world beside 

Is then forgotten! How the sweet surprise 

Wakes up their hearts to rapture ! arms their eyes 
With harmless lightnings! fills the world around 
With melody and beauty! Each has found 

What the heart yearned for. Hand in hand, they go 
Through life’s short journey ; share each joy and wo} 
Together sink into the silent tomb ; 

And, borne on angel’s wings, together find their home ! 


Mary, when I, on that sweet summer day, 
First chanced to see your image in my way, 
First sunned me in the glory of your eyes, 
First heard that voice, and drank its melodies, 
Thrilled with delight, my spirit said to me: 

‘ This is no stranger, but a friend to thee !’ 
And had I seen that lovely face before ? 

Or was it in a dream, and nothing more ? 

O no, dear girl! it was not in a dream 

I heard that dove-like voice, and saw the gleam 
Of that bright eye. It was long, long ago, 
When we left heaven for this world below. 


O! do you not remember how we sailed, 

And with a gentle motion neared the earth? 
And with what joy our future home we hailed, 
Not dreaming we should part? But at our birth 
We missed each other. ‘The years dragged on, 
Even life was dull, for lonely was the road ; 
Pleasure was heartless — labor was a curse. 


But on that summer day, when first I found 

My long-lost treasure ; when I heard the sound 

Of that loved voice, and saw that radiant eye 
Flash forth the splendors of our native sky, 

Joy seized my soul ; Hope gave me back my wings ; 
Pain fled away, and from the trembling strings 

Of my heart’s harp did gentle music creep, 
Courting each fear unto a wakeless sleep. 


Matches are made in heaven! There ours was made ! 
I claim thee, dearest! as my heavenly bride. 

Together our young spirits first surveyed 

The starry route to earth, and side by side 

Shall we not now remain, and part no more? 

Together we will smile — together weep ; 

One life will live ; one Gop we will adore ; 

And when grim Death shall close our eyes in sleep, 
Like forked flame, our souls shall pierce 

The heavens’ blue deep. 
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CAUSES OF EARLY CONSUMPTION. 


THe question is often asked, why it is that those who live at or near 
the level of the sea are more subject to that scourge of mankind, 
Consumption, than the hardy mountaineer? And it iss often answer- 
ed, ‘that it is due to the difference in their food and exercise.’ Tothis, 
as well as to many other trite sayings, the adage that ‘ Public Report 
is a public Liar’ may be justly applied. . 

The true cause of narrow chests and small and feeble lungs is 
easily defined by the naturalist. Burrow tells us that all animals in- 
habiting high altitudes have larger lungs and more copious chests 
than those residing in valleys. Aupvuson and Witson both agree 
in stating that such birds as are accustomed to the highest flights 
have the largest air-receptacles for respiratory purposes. The same 
class of animals which inhabits the mountains, if brought into the 
valley, although exercised in the same manner, will often become 
pulmonic ; while an animal removed from the valley to the moun- 
tain, without any change in diet or exercise, expands its chest, and 
obtains a corresponding increased action of the lungs. Nature has 
so adapted the physiological configuration, that it may undergo these 
changes as occasion may require ; and if it were not so, every moun- 
taineer on visiting the valley would lose his life by a collapse of his 
lungs; and every inhabitant of the lowlands would die of suffoca- 
tion for want of sufficient oxygen, while breathing the lighter dilated 
atmosphere of the mountain. 


All this is easily accounted for, and the rationale is within the 
comprehension of the meanest intellect. 

From the height of the atmosphere it is well known that at the 
level of the sea its superincumbent weight is fifteen pounds to every 
square inch of surface exposed to its action; and that consequently, 
as air is very elastic, that which we breathe in low regions is in a 
very compressed state. One of the great objects of respiration is 
to enable the blood to rob from the air received within the lungs 
the oxygen contained in it; and the blood will not be content, nor 
continue to perform its proper offices, with any less than its neces- 
sary quantity of this important element. 

Now suppose a cubic foot of air to be enclosed in a tight and 
fragile vessel, and then to be carried to the top of a mountain, or 
other high elevation. It will be found to expand as it loses its su- 
perincumbent weight by being elevated, and at no impracticable 
height to double its bulk and to burst its prison-wall. If then a 
cubic foot of air of the valley contains two proportionals of oxygen, 
that of the mountain, from being expanded, will contain but one ; 
and therefore the resident of these high altitudes is compelled to 
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weight of oxygen. Nature enables the configuration of man, as 
well as of all other animals, to meet this change. And the chest 
and the lungs, from natura! causes alone, enlarge themselves for their 
new office. 

The city of Mexico is nine thousand feet above the level of the 
sea; and in this locality narrow chests and diseased lungs are un- 
known; while from the extreme dilation of the atmosphere, animal 
substances never become putrid; notwithstanding its proximity to 
the equator, and consequent high temperature. 

It must not be supposed, from this extreme case, that slight eleva- 
tions are not serviceable. The difference of elevation between the 
basement and garret stories of a high house may be taken ad- 
vantage of for the use of the early consumptive ; and the heights 
at Weehawken, and the Kaiatskill and other mountains, are fully 
sufficient for the restoration of the incipient pulmonic. 

Those invalids who visit the West Indies and remain in Matanzas, 
Havana and other /ow localities, die ; while those who reside on the 
Highlands of Cuba, St. Croix and elsewhere, recover, without refer- 
ence to any other fact than mere elevation and moderate tempera- 
ture. 

There are other advantages which will arise to invalids from high 
elevations. The exhalations from the surface of their bodies should 
be got rid of with the greatest possible degree of rapidity. If they 
are surrounded by an atmosphere of nearly the same weight as that 
of the gasses given off from the surface of the body, these gasses 
will mix with and be carried away by the atmosphere but slowly ; 
whereas when surrounded by the light atmospheres of high eleva- 
tions the heavy exhaled gasses fall off with greater rapidity, for 
the same reason that a cannon-ball will fall more rapidly through 
water than through melted lead; the upper atmosphere being 
lighter and thinner than the lower. 

These facts will be more clearly understood, when we reflect that 
if the body be enclosed in a varnished silken bag, such as balloons 
are made of, and tied around the neck, so as to prevent the escape 
of gasses given off from the surface of the body, notwithstanding 
the mouth is free to breathe the outside atmosphere, the person so 
encased will die in a short time. 

The missionaries who report the state of health of the poor in- 
habiting the basements and cellars of our city, inform us that life is 
shortened by such residences and dormitories more than one half. 
The reports of Dr. Epwin Cuapwick, of London, and Doctors 
Griscom and Stevens, of New-York, corroborate these facts ; they 
all attribute it however to want of sufficient ventilation ; but as most 
of these sufferers die of pulmonary diseases, it is equally fair to 
suppose that it is from want of sufficient elevation. 

ake a farther and more familiar illustration of these principles : 
those who descend in diving-bells to the depth of thirty feet under 
water, the bell being supplied with air by the operation of force- 
pumps and flexible tubes, are under a pressure, first, of fifteen 
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pounds to the inch from the atmosphere; second, to a still farther 
pressure of fifteen pounds to the inch from the compression exerted 
by the height of the column of water surrounding and above the 
bell; and the lungs are then breathing against an accumulated 
pressure of thirty pounds to the inch, instead of fifteen, as when at 
the surface of the water. Although the time necessary for this de- 
scent is but a few minutes, still in this short space of time the lungs 
so configure themselves that they lessen the size of their cavity, and 
no inconvenience is felt in breathing. But if, when in this state, the 
bell is suffered to rise too suddenly to the surface, not giving time 
to the lungs to adopt their former configuration, they will not only 
be injured, but from the sudden relief of pressure and consequent 
sudden internal expansions, the blood will rush from the nose, 
mouth and ears, and in many instances cause death. 


SY M. A. MERRITT. 


I. 


Destiny ! 

Hast thou darker paths for me? 
Hast thou deeper gloom to shed 
O’er thy child’s devoted head ? 
I can tread thy paths though lone, 

I can meet thy skies though dark, 
So no tempest yet unknown 

Greet the loved one’s wandering bark. 


tl. ” 


Thou hast frowned 

On each tie in love that bound ; 
Thou hast rent each link apart, 
Binding mine to kindred heart ; 
But I bow without a tear 

To the ills thou hast in store, 
For my heart disdains to fear 

Griefs the loved have known before. 


irr. 


Be but kind 

To the lingerers behind — 
Sad survivors of the lost, 
Treading paths by shadows crossed ; 
Come in Sorrow’s hues arrayed, 

I can bow to thy behest, 
So thy gloom forbear to shade 

Paths by kindred footsteps pressed. 





pone 
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THE WAY THEY DO THINGS IN NEW-YORK. 


IN A LETTER FROM A RUSSIAN TO A FRIEND AT EOME. 





Few things are more ridiculous than the attempt to force the 
manners of a foreign country upon another, when they are totally 
inapplicable to the habits and general character. The light, gay 
manners of France can never be engrafted or thrive on the charac- 
ter of the plodding Americans; the dress is not appropriate to the 
climate, neither is the mode of cooking adapted to their naturally 
plain taste. A people may be improved by receiving a tincture, 
who would be spoiled by taking the crude substance; a total 
change deranges the system, beside producing unsteadiness in the 
temper. In this city these abortive attempts are most discernible 
in the winter-evening reiinions; in the article of dress; in affecta- 


tation of foreign manners; in a display of foreign terms when the 


party speaking has an imperfect knowledge of the language and 
misapplies words ; in imitation of the fashionable hours of meeting, 
as is observed by the rich and idle among the beau-monde enna, 
totally hostile to the regular routine of a sober-minded people. 
We will suppose a sedate man—one who carefully counts his 
clothes when they are to be washed, who rakes up his own fire at 
night, and goes to bed at ten—in short, an ‘exemplary character,’ 
who requires a given number of hours of quiet sleep, that he may 
be at his customary labors early the next day ;* how can he bear to 
be deranged by transforming himself into a man of fashion, per- 
haps a leader of the ‘haut ton,’ by retiring at two in the morning, 
after the excitement of a ‘ soirée,dansante !’ I say nothing of the 
conversation held at these places, for this must conform to the tastes 
of the various persons who there assemble. It generally turns 
upon foreign travel; little dandies with big moustaches and little 
ladies with pretty lips descant on the pleasure of Parisian society ; 
the grandeur of the Alps; the soft beauties of Como, or the pictu- 
resque charms of Terni; yet when they are closely questioned, it 
may be discovered that their profound knowledge of Parisian so- 
ciety came to them through a foal dinner at their banker’s, or by 
being two or three times at the ambassador’s regular soirées ; the 
grandeur of the Alps flashed before their senses as they passed over 
them in all haste in a vetturina; and the guide-books found at 
Milan or Rome are the true sources whence are derived their ad- 
miration of the classical associations of Como or Terni. Senti- 
mentality may be had at the book-seller’s, fitted to all temperaments, 
while Eustace and Byron furnish elements of classical knowledge, 
to the great relief of wearied limbs, beside saving in tavern-bills 
and coach-hire. These are sufficient for your dainty little travellers 
to say, with apparent feeling, ‘ When I crossed the Alps,’ ‘ When I 
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was in Italy,’ ete. ; alien lies may have seminal without seeing 
intellectually these monuments of nature, while they saw Italy, not 
the Italians. 

It must be admitted that a portion of the time passed at an Ame- 
rican soirée has the full stamp of reality, where the natural charac- 
ter expands. This is the hour of supper. Here all are equal ; the 
travelled gentleman and the home-keeping youth are on a level. 
Sentimental conversation ceases; the beauties of the mind are suf- 
fered to lie dormant; young ¢ and old seek relaxation from mental 
labor by playful dalliance with ice-creams or jellies, or dwell with 
satisfaction on the more solid charms of tongue and stewed oysters. 
Neither Como nor Terni, with all their delights, are to be compared 
to Prince’s Bay; Byron and Eustace fade from the mind when in 
presence of a dish of Downing’s best Chingaroras. Here every 
thing is matter-of-fact ; and if any thing can make one see the cha- 
racter of the people in its unsophisticated state, it is when they ex- 
ercise their gastronomic privileges at a supper-table loaded w ith the 
indigenous productions of their own favored land. 

Another way they have of aping the customs of Europeans is by 
putting their servants into livery and painting armorial bearings on 
their carriages. Before the revolution which separated this country 
from the parent state, these trappings were common, because the 
people were English, with English feelings; but when the two 
countries became distinct, a desire manifested itself among the 
Americans to eradicate these early impressions, and to sweep away 
all that remained of the customs of their immediate progenitors. 
They affected primitive manners; they passed laws to encourage 
simplicity and to repress luxury, or even any old leaning to former 
opinions. The state and the church were new-modelled, and even 
old things were called by new names, that no remembrance should 
be held of the aristocratic notions they had inherited and once che- 
rished with so much satisfaction.. But pride ever lurks in the human 
heart, although forms may be changed.and names be altered. At 
first the attempts were feeble, so as to avoid display. The coach- 
man had an outside coat of a peculiar cut, with colored trimmings ; 
as yet, the footman was not. When this last was ventured upon, he 
was made to appear in the same costume. After this came a bor- 
dering to the hat; then a cockade; afterward, all the garments 
were livery, more or less ornamented, according to the taste or 
ostentation of the modern prodigals. The same slow approaches 
were made in the arms. At first a modest crest, then the field with 
the escutcheons, were painted on the panels of the coach. At last, 
when the public mind was accustomed to the view of these objects, 
the full emblazonment of heraldry was seen in silver or gold on the 
hammer-cloth. Thus far these patterns of simple republican man- 
ners have advanced; but it is not to be presumed they will long 
stop at this point. Chasseurs and out-riders are yet to come, and 
one footman will not be found sufficient to display the wealth or 
maintain the dignity of the rising nobility. 

There is one thing wherein the Americans show great modesty, 
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and I speak it to their praise: they make no effort to hunt up pedi- 
grees. They have a maiden coyness in looking into the past ; they 
speak of their ancestors with respect, but are silent as to the castles 
they-stormed, the captives they delivered, what conqueror they came 
over with, or the battles wherein they acquired renown, with the 
right to have their arms quartered. There are not wanting how- 
ever malicious persons who assert that this shyness is more the re- 
sult of prudence than of modesty; that the unwillingness to refer to 
the deeds of their ancestors arises from a difficulty in discovering 
the renown that attaches to mechanical labors, some of them of the 
lowest cast. Be this as it may, this modesty, if it do exist, is a 
great bar in the way of selecting suitable coats of arms as fit sym- 
bols of ancestral distinction or of actual merit. No herald’s-office 
is yet established in the country; and as for Garter-King of Arms, 
he is not known in his heraldic capacity. In a plebeian sense, he is 
familiar to chamber-maid as well as mistress; but his daily pre- 
sence, though very necessary to individual convenience, so far from 
being thought an ennobling appendage, is concealed with great 
care. Young aspirants for honors are so much at a loss to find dis- 
tinguishing marks by which their families may be known, that out 
of pure regard, and to show a little gratitude for many acts of 
friendship performed in my favor, I now offer a few emblems, 
which I respectfully think very applicable to the condition of the 
present ambitious generation : 

For a lordly-minded Dame, with amplitude of person, I would 
propose, Argent, three peacocks in their pride proper. 

For one whose ancestor was a Tailor: Gules, a cabbage in its 
compliment Or, supporters; on the dexter-side a pair of shears 
rampant, on the sinister-side a goose gorged Or. 

For a Shoe-maker: Azure, on a Fess: diamond between three 
shoes proper, an awl erect Gules. 

Foran Oil-man: Argent, three whales’-heads erect, surmounted 
by an oil-flask in bend-sinister. 

For a Druggist or Apothecary: Argent, a gallipot proper, two 
syringes in Fess Or. 

For a perfect Gentleman, whose fortune consists of lands gently 
sloping from the Rocky mountains toward the Pacific: argent, three 
empty purses in their detriment sable. 

For another Gentleman of easy manners, with large mustaches 
and no particular occupation: or, a jack-ass’s head erased sable. 

For one whose ancestor was elevated to a post far above his expec- 
tation: sable,a hangéd-man with his arms and legs extended proper. 

I have little doubt these arms will be acceptable to many who are 
now seeking to be illustrated ; and I am sure I derive much satisfac- 
tion in being thus able to administer to a laudable pride. Gentle- 
men and ladies may now see the origin and foundation of the digni- 
ties by which they are raised above the rest of mankind; and by 
means of these emblems are at once able to embody many histori- 
cal facts which without them would be lost to the world. 

It is at dinner festivals, where their wealth may best be displayed, 
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that the asia icans depart far aie from the simplicity of their an- 
cestors, and where is most conspicuous the predilection for foreign 
customs. In the dishes wherewith the table is loaded, you see the 
products of all climes arranged by the hand of foreign cooks into new 
forms that disguise the substance, called by foreign names which 
none but gourmands understand, and which give a very imperfect 
idea of the substance itself. [tis amusing to see the wry faces made 
by one of the uninitiated when a dish with an unintelligible name is 
presented to him. A simple-hearted man, who has grown gray 
under the solid material of beef and mutton, looks at the dish. with 
distrust ; yet to avoid being ignorant or rude, asks quietly of his 
neighbor what it is that he is called upon to eat; his neighbor is 
probably quite as ignorant as himself; he then casts an anxious look 
round the table, in the hope that his accustomed food may form part 
of the feast. He looks in vain; still not without hope, he asks for 
a slice of the surloin, with a piece of the fat. The Major Domo 
regards him with pity, and hands an ‘ Entre céte a la sauce piquante ;’ 
the novice in French names and French dishes rejects this as incom- 
prehensible, and asks for a wing and a piece of the breast of the 
chicken. The poor man is as wide of the mark as ever, for there 
comes before him a ‘ Supréme de Volaiile.’ His patience is put toa 
severe trial, yet he must eat something; accordingly he makes a 
third attempt to get a dinner, and demands in a voice a little sharp, 
the thigh of a partridge with the back-bone and a little of the dress- 
ing. Here he is as badly off as he was before; thigh-bones and 
back-bones are vulgar and out of fashion; so he finds himself helped 
to a kind of porridge called ‘ Purée de Perdreaux.’ The good man 
is almost in despair; his good nature grows weaker while his appe- 
tite grows stronger ; and in a tone as angry as the place will admit, 
he begs the waiter for Heaven's sake to give him something he can 
eat. No sooner said than done ; and ‘Cétel*ttes de Veau en Papillotes’ 
are placed before him, the gravy well preserved. The hungry man’s 
knowledge of French is not at all increased by hearing all these 
foreign names while undergoing his trials, and this new dish is not 
better understood than the others; yet what can he do? Time 
presses, and ‘the inward parts give signs of wo:’ if hunger can, 

as they say it will, break through. stone walls, surely paper can offer 
no resistance ; so he swallows greedily the cételettes, papillotes and 
all, in order to appease a craving that long abstinence, added to 
great mental anxiety, has now rendered insupportable. 

‘ How shall the young preserve their ways,’ and how shall the old 
satisfy their hunger, by modern cookery? The temptations offered 
to youth are numerous and not easy to resist; but alas! the trials 
of the old in these modern times of improvement are past endu- 
rance! The Americans are not a refined people; their march of 
mind is wonderful; yet why need they march into the stomach so 
unmercifully as they do, especially when the land abounds in luxu- 
ries? Bear’s ham is excellent eating, and bears’ claws bien traites 
are equal to ‘Pieds de cochon farcis ;’ beaver’s-tail is far superior to 
the English ox-tail, and no tongues in the world can be compared to 
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those of the buffalo, not forgetting moose’s lip, which is far more 
delicate than ‘Dinde aux Truffles.’ 

If the ignorant could by ahy means be enlightened by a slight fore- 
knowledge of the kind of fare to be set before them, they might by 
previous preparation fortify the inward man in a way to enable him 
either to eat or fast, as the lights or shadows of gastronomic life might 
fatl upon him. I have bethought me of a method, which I submit 
to the consideration of those who take the lead in fashionable din- 
ner-giving, with a hope that they will have pity on the benighted per- 
sons whose education has been neglected, but who are yet thought 
worthy of being received into the circles of refined society. 

I would suggest to the exclusives, when they intend to produce an 
effect, to make known to the invited guests, by means of billets of a 
particular color, the fare they may expect to find. For example, 
when an ordinary family dinner is meant, plain white paper may be 
used, and if the person invited be a country cousin, or an old friend 
from the Prairies, a wafer is sufficient; sky-blue paper should be 
chosen for a distinguished stranger to meet a select party of friends ; 
but for a display of the perfection of gastronomic art, with all its 
appliances, pink paper, with a ‘ Poulet saute’ as a vignette, should be 
considered as an indication that a refined repast is to be offered. In 
this way no person would be unprepared, and he might safely trust 
himself to one who kindly provides him a feast or carefully guards 
him against a famine. 

If 1 were an American, I should lament that so little is done to 
shake off dependence on Europe for customs, fashion in dress and 
modes of thinking. Very few things are purely national; almost 
all are borrowed; and climate, education and domestic relations are 
made to swerve from their place to conform to novelties brought 
from abroad. Literature and works of art are but slightly valued 
till they have passed through the ordeal of foreign criticism, and 
come back stamped with the judgment of writers and artists who 
are apt to measure such works by the standard they themselves have 
raised for the meridian of their own country. This dependence on 
others in matters of taste indisposes the Americans to invention in 
the higher branches of art; creates a deficiency of stability in their 
opinions, and so far a distrust of their own judgment as to produce 
an unfavorable effect upon their character. Every country of Eu- 
rope has its modes and customs; even in districts and villages may 
be seen usages that give a distinctive character to the inhabitants ; 
but in America, vast as it is, with a numerous people scattered over 
an immensely extensive surface, all are alike in appearance and 
general habits — and these are English. 

It is not to be supposed that this sameness is never to end ; yet as 
no attempt is made to produce a change, years must elapse before 
America will contain a population as dense as that of Europe, and 
have it in her power to show to others a model of manners and na- 
tional taste. Till that period arrive, she will quietly remain subser- 
vient to the English for manners and literature, and to the French 
for cooks and milliners. 
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IN SEEING THE PICTURE OF "NAPOLEON MUSING AT SAINT HELENA.’ 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


z. 


Bip your guard begone and leave me! free me from their loathed sight, 
Nor their hated presence longer o’er me cast its with’ring blight : 

Is the wo of fallen greatness subject meet for menial stare? 

Must the espial’s eye pursue it with its cold and heartless glare ? 
Have'l the eagle’s pinion or the falcon’s arrowy spring, 

To sweep yon broad blue ocean with the curlew’s tireless wing, 

That ye fear alone to leave me, girt with rock and rolling wave, 

Prison direr far than tyrant ever doomed rebellious slave ? 


Il. 


Hirelings, back ! this hour Remembrance claims from Fate as all her own, 
Bought with loss of life-won glory at the cost of crown and throne : 

Then away with orders given! tell me not of stern decree — 

This is all of life that’s left me, and this day I will be free: 

All the shadowy past recalling, now the visioned hopes review, 

Crushed before thy iron tempest, sad and fearful Waterloo! 

Gop! how showed my bearded veterans, ranked upon that fatal plain, 
Like the reapers at the harvest ere they cut the bending grain ! 


Itt. 


How I scanned the grim battalions, all alike inured to war, 

And above their measured tramping hearkened to the wild ‘ Hurrah 
Long my ardent gaze dwelt on them, joyed to see the squadrons ride 
Gleaming in the battle harness, hero-pomp and warrior pride : 

Noted on the banners blazoned each renowned and noble name, 
Jena’s fight, Marengo’s story and dread Lodi’s bridge of flame: 

Blent with these, Arcola deathless, Austerlitz’s radiant sun, 

Red Eylau and Hohenlinden, and old Wagram’s thunder-gun ! 


Iv. 


How they trod, those iron legions! who by far Aboukir’s wave, 

In the pyramid’s deep shadow heaped the Mameluke’s bloody grave ! 
Saw the domes of distant Moscow reel amid her ocean fire, 

And the mighty Kremlin piling high to heaven a Nation’s pyre : 
Braved the shock of Borodino, Beresina’s madd’ning swell, 

When the howl of desperation echoed back the Cossack yell, 

And the broken battered columns whelmed beneath the torrents roar, 
Rolled in blood and headlong carnage on that hope-abandoned shore ! 


Vv 


Now with rage and indignation kindled on each bronzéd face, 
Met arrayed the gathered Allies of the scornful Bourbon race: 
And among the hostile ensigns waving ‘neath the clouded sky, 
Saw the English leopard standard, chiefest of their foemen, fly ; 4 
Stormy wrath and rankling hatred, shouts for vengeance pealing wide, 
Burst as from the rent volcano springs the lava’s flashing tide ; ; 
All before me rolls the battle ; from the heights of Houguemont, 
Like the broad and strong tornado, JERome pours upon their front ! 
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vi. 


Forward now, my noble brother! strike for crown and kingly name, 

°T is a sceptre beckons onward, guides the path through blood and flame ; 
Think of all the deep contumely, think of all the bitter scorn 

Heaped on Elba’s throneless exile, world-abandoned and forlorn ; 

And let levelled lance and sabre, rattling shot and blazing gun, 

Tell the foes of France and Frenchmen, ‘ Once again her ‘ chosen’ come !’ 
Think of Acre’s reeking slaughter, Badajos, Sebastian’s cry — 

To the brim the cup is filling, red revenge is foaming high! 


vil. 


Hark ! the cannon’s jarring thunder ! — rank and square together reel, 
D’Erton, charge with all thy riders! give the horse the rein and heel ! 
Yonder, where the smoke is lifting, bid the bugles sound afar: 

Oh for him! my peerlees swordsman, for one hour of wronged Murat ; 
But again to see his white plume tossing ’mid the colored smoke, 

While around like darting lightning, flashed and fell his sabre stroke : 
Crashing rolls another volley ! onward now in full career, 

On, as speeds the wingéd whirlwind, wild dragoon and cuirassier ! 


Vill. 


Marshal all the bristling columns! wake the trumpet’s deepest tone ! 

Bid the drum beat, strike the onset, ‘ up and at them,’ brave Campronne ! 
Let them hear ‘ Tue Guarp are coming? let them see thee, gallant Ney! 
Warrior-guide in blood and combat, beacon-star in stormy fray ! 

On they rush, and loud above them rings the eagle’s vengeful strain, 

Like the song of Denmark’s ravens, grim rejoicers o’er the slain : 
Overweening, haughty England, who shall now thy doom arrest, 

Who shall bar the red bolt dashing low to earth thy lofty crest ! 


1X. 


Vainly for the laggard Prussian listen ’mid the battle hail, 

At the last the Gaul hath grasped thee — thou art clutched in hand of mail! 
Not the hour that saw the Roman and imperial Austrian kneel 

Matches this, that shrouds thee, Britain, in yon hurricane of steel: 
Vengeance quafis the brimming banquet ; hark that cry of wild despair, 
Mingling with the shock of cannon bellowing through the darkened air ; 
Those are surely Groucuy’s squadron’s! No? Oh Gop! I see them now, 
These are Prussia’s swarming thousands — that is BLucner’s sullen brow! 


x. 


Oh! for eyes to view the battle ! would the curtained smoke were torn ! 
Do my gallant columns falter, by these numbers overborne ? 

Ah! the front is broke and rending ! — havoc stern and deep dismay 
Scatter wide the flying remnants, and the wreck of their array: 

All forsake the hopeless combat, in confusion quit the field, 

All but those, the brave, heroic, who could die but could not yield ! 

Loss of empire, loss of glory, all I met with firm regard, 

But these drops of bitter anguish fall for ye, my noble Guard ! 


xi. 


Passed the dream and visioned contest ; gone the tumult of the fight, 
Like the sleeper’s air-drawn phantoms with the wasting of the night : 
Still the Era hastens onward, prophet-like I see the day 

When the veil shall rend asunder and the sceptre pass away: 

When like ocean’s dashing billows, thrones and kingdoms shall be tost, 
*T il amid the wreck of empires slave and tyrant shall be lost : 

Then shall Europe’s cowering millions bend alone to Freedom’s nod, 
And fair France shall hail her hero as the noblest ‘ Sword of Gop!’ 
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NUMBER TWELVE 


Tue next morning found me up betimes; nor was Hubert behind 
me. He had planned an excursion with Christie, in which I was to 
be a party if yearn ; but my services were not insisted upon. As 
I was desirous to niake one more visit to the ‘Glen,’ have one more 
interview with my strange kinsman, and take one more last look 
(was it to be the /ast?) at the enchanting Leila, I excused myself 
from joining my cousin. I could scarcely wait for a seasonable hour 
in which to present myself at the stone grotto. When I did arrive 
there, I found Leila alone in the apartment before described. She 
received me almost cordially ; and to my inquiries about her father, 
she replied that he had passed a very restless night, and was far 
from well; at the same time she stepped into the adjoining room, 
and after a few moments returned, saying that if I would have pa- 
tience for a short time, her father would see me. She turned again 
to leave the apartment. As the present was the only opportunity 
I might have for a private interview, I determined to make a des- 
perate effort to realize it. ‘Patience,’ said I, ‘is a virtue I have 
not of late particularly indulged in, and it is especially difficult to 
exercise it alone. Pray, my fair cousin, (excuse my calling you so 
for the first, the last, the only time—here too away behind the 
world,) pray, my fair cousin, have you any very serious objections 
to gratifying my curiosity upon a subject nearly concerning your- 
self? 

‘What would you know?’ said Leila, quietly, yet as I thought 
not indifferently; at the same time taking her seat. ‘At a last in- 
terview much certainly may be allowed.’ 

‘Lovers at least say so,’ I replied; ‘but I have a claim a thou- 
sand times stronger than that. A lover may be in despair; but I 
am bewildered! My brain is turned; I am crazed, positively 
crazed! I came to St. Kilda through love for adventure merely, 
but I have been so completely baffled, perplexed, confounded dur- 
ing my very short sojourn, that on the first fair wind I shall ‘ up sail’ 
and away.’ 

‘I certainly regret any incipient symptoms of insanity,’ inter- 
rupted Leila, rather tartly, ‘at least on your own account, and 
would recommend an immediate return to some place which can 
boast of civilization and a lunatic asylum. Still, I do not call some 
three or four weeks a very short sojourn at St. Kilda.’ 

‘ Three or four weeks!’ exclaimed I, in amazement; ‘three or 
four weeks! I have scarcely been in St. Kilda as many days!’ 

‘ Nor in its vieimity ?’ asked Leila, quickly. 
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‘Certainly not,’ I replied. ‘I have not made a single landing at 
any of the contiguous islands.’ 

‘Then you did not come 
and left the sentence unfinished. 

‘No, I did not,’ replied I, coolly. 

‘Nay,’ said Leila, ‘ but you know not what I was about to ask. 
It was really of no importance, and did not at all concern me.’ 

‘You were about to ask,’ continued I, speaking very slowly, ‘ if 
I did not come with one Vautrey, and I reply, No/ I did not !” 

‘Hush! hush! Not so loud!’ exclaimed the maiden, in a low 
but excited tone; ‘ breathe not that name here! Yet tell me; did 
you not really come in his company ? Do you not knowhim? Are 
you not his friend ? 

‘Leila,’ said I, ‘I will answer your question seriously. I da 
know Count Vautrey, but I came not hither wth Count Vautrey; | 
have no fellowship nor communion with him, for I believe him a 
deep, designing, selfish, cold-hearted villain; a fiend in human 
shape! Iin dis company! Nay,I had rather go to the bottomless 
pit in company with the foul fiend. And now let me be questioner 
once again: why do you avoid me, as if I were some repulsive object, 
to loathe and to shrink from? What have you to do with this 
Vautrey? Why do you start and become agitated at the mention 
of his name, and bid me ‘hush /’ as if it were guilt to mention it? 
Nay, nay; interrupt me not, but tell me—may I not ask this !—tell 
me why you are here, in this strange spot !—-when do you leave it, 
and where do you go? There is some strange mystery connected 
with all this. Will you not explain it ?’ 

‘When I better understand your right to demand such explana- 
tion,’ said Leila, haughtily. ‘The private history of every one has 
its peculiarities, yet that is no warrant to the curious to pry into 
them.’ 

‘None whatever,’ returned I, in the same tone; ‘and I am not 
at all surprised at being refused that confidence as a kinsman which 
you would doubtless have granted to me as a friend of Count 
Vautrey !’ 

‘ What mean you ?’ said Leila. 

‘And,’ continued I, without noticing the interruption, ‘I beg to 
state explicitly that I claim no right to ask you a single question, 
nor to allude to a single event of your life. Surely I can have nothing 
to do with the affairs of yourself and Count Vautrey. Excuse the 
presumptuous boldness of detaining you for a moment.’ 

As I concluded, Leila turned upon me a look so desolate, so full 
of sadness, that my conscience smote me for what I had uttered. 

‘ And you uate this Vautrey !’ said Leila, slowly. 

‘If ever man can honestly hate his fellow-man, I do!’ was my 
reply. 

‘Then I love you !’ exclaimed the girl, passionately, starting up 
and advancing near me. ‘ And, oh!’ continued she, bursting into a 
flood of tears, ‘oh! if you knew me, knew my history—all that 
I have suffered and endured, what my fate has been and what my 





’ Leila suddenly checked herself, 
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duties surely, oh! inna sail be Lindon, why do I speak thus to a 
stranger? Yet you are my kinsman. Alas! my kinsmen have 
ever proved my worst enemies! When shall I have peace? whi- 
ther, whither shall I fly? Even in this remote spot I am persecuted 
by the importunities of that wretch. Oh, St. Leger! not one friend 
have I in the wide world! Tell me, what shall I do? In this 
moment of agony, when a sense of utter desolation overshadows 
my soul—alone! alone !—’t is fearful to live always alone — even 
at this moment, I come to you, to you whom I have beheld but once 
before —to you whose heart is ;oung, and not like mine, burnt up 
within my bosom—to youl com. I must, I witu have one friend; 
and may Heaven help me, if this {ast hope shall fail !’ 

The young gir] abandoned hicrself’ so completely to her grief that 
it was impossible either to ete or arrest it. Tears rolled down 
her face; her dark hair, breaking loose from its fastening, fell dishe- 
velled upon her shoulders; her hands were clasped together, and 
her arms, partly upraised, were extended toward me. Never have 
I beheld so beautiful and so affecting a spectacle. My astonishment 
and the novelty of my situation for a while kept me speechless ; my 
cold English temper could not immediately sympathise with the 
passionate exhibitions of a nature warmed and fostered under the 
influence of a more genial clime, and to which circumstances had un- 
undoubtedly given additional cause for such violent emotions. But | 
soon found myself yielding wholly to the influence of so exciting a 
scene. A sympathising chord in my own heart was struck, and it re- 
sponded. For all that, my manner was cold; I felt that it was cold ; 
and it seemed almost unfriendly when contrasted with the ardent tem- 
per of Leila. [took advantage of the first pause in her pathetic appeal 
to reassure her. ‘ Leila,’ said I,‘ judge me not from this cold habit 
that I wear about me ; it belongs to my race; but judge me by the 
heart that beats under it. And by its strong pulsations, by my faith, 
and by my hopes, 1 swear to you that i will be your friend hence- 
forth. For your own sake compose yourself. Nay, you must be 
calm and tell me how my friendship can best serve you. Surely 
you forgot your father when you declared yourself quite friendless.’ 

‘My father!’ said Leila, mournfully, resuming her seat as she spoke, 
and burying her face in her hands: ‘ Alas! Tam doubly wretched, 
doubly sinful, in having a parent whom I cannot love, and who loves 
not me !’ 

I shrunk with horror at such an avowa! from one so young and so 
beautiful. The words of Scripture, ‘without natural affection,’ rose 
to my lips, but I repressed them. Leila perceived that I was shocked, 
and said : 

‘Do not in your mind accuse me unjustly. When I speak thus 
of my father, [am unburthening the load that weighs heaviest at 
my heart. To him I owe every thing that can minister to my per- 
sonal comfort. I know not what it is to have a want ungratified. 
To him honor and obedience are due ; but if you knew my history, 


and you shall know it ere long, you would not judge me harshly for 
not adding love.’ 
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‘I will not judge at all, till I do know,’ said I; ‘but your mo- 
ther — is she not living ? 

‘May Heaven forgive you for mentioning the name!’ exclaimed 
Leila, relapsing into her former emotion; ‘mother! mother! Oh! I 
know not if I had a mother. Strange surmises crowd upon me; dread- 
ful illusions pass before me; horrible suspicions force themselves upon 
me, at that word — mother! Never have I beheld a mother’s face, 
never experienced a mother’s love ; and now I would barter for a mo- 
ther’s smile all that [ hold dear in life, even though the lips that smiled 
upon me were guilty and polluted!’ I saw that I had innocently 
touched upon a most delicate topic, and fearing the effects of far- 
ther excitement, I attempted to calm her spirit by my assurances of 
sympathy and friendship. Expecting an interruption every moment 
from the father, I asked Leila when we should meet again. ‘1 
fear we shall not again meet alone here,’ said she; ‘ my father is 
strange, very strange ; and it is owing solely to his indisposition that 
he has left us so long together. No, not here; not here. Yet re- 
member, we shall meet again. | too leave this gloomy island ere the 
moon wanes. Then you shall hear from me, and only let me feel 
that there is one solitary being in the wide world who will sympa- 
thise with me and | am grateful. I ask no more.’ An old female 
at this moment made her appearance ata side-door which I had not 
before noticed, and beckoned hurriedly to Leila. The latter quickly 
obeyed the summons without bidding me adieu, and the door closed 
upon both. At the same instant, another door opened from the ad- 
joining room and the Weedallah entered the apartment. 

So completely was his aspect changed that I scarcely recognised 
him. His countenance bore marks of extreme physical suffering and 
mental anguish. He looked ten years older than on the preceding 
day. Advancing slowly toward me, he took my hand, and in a kind but 
saddened tone asked me how I was. I was touched by his manner, 
and in return inquired as to his indisposition. ‘ It was nothing,’ he 
replied, ‘ nothing but the effect of heavy heart-pains which occasion- 
ally afflicted him, and which were past cure.’ As he said this, he 
sighed deeply, and asked me if I would not take a turn with him 
into the fresh air. He put his arm within mine, and we left the 
dwelling. 

Passing out, we walked some distance along the coast, until it be- 
gan to rise to a precipitous height. Here mykinsman paused. The 
swell from the sea under the influence of a strong west wind was 
tremendous. The waves mounting on high dashed furiously against 
the cliffs, and then retreating as if to renew their strength, returned 
again and were again thrown back into their ocean bed. We stood 
for some moments contemplating the grandeur of the scene in 
silence. At length my companion spoke: 

‘My son,’ exclaimed he; ‘my son, look around you and behold 
this isolated spot. Who would have thought that busy man should 
have come hither to make it his own? Yet here Virtue may dwell 
secure and uncontaminated, for there is no place for the pomp and 
circumstance of this world to stand upon. But look away yonder, 
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far, far away; nay, you see it not, save with the mand’s eye; behold 
crowded together the habitations of the children of men. See the 
buildings close-cemented as if all were under a single roof. Must 
not peace and brotherly love and happiness dwell there? Surely 
there can be no discords, no dissensions, no unhappy conflicting in- 
terests. Is it possible that those firm and strong walls between each 
dwelling separate the bitterest enemies, divide the good man from 
the assassin, the innocent from the vile, the honest from the knave 2 
Men herd together for mutual concealment, not for any good, assuredly. 
Those cities of the plain, mark me, should be destroyed, and fire from 
the Lorp out of heaven should fall upon them, even as it fell upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah! But let us turn from the contemplation of 
so revolting a picture. Let me speak something of myself and you. 
Know you the relation we bear to each other 

I replied that I did not; that I had learned but little of our family 
history, although I was eager to learn more of it. 

‘ Then know,’ continued my kinsman, ‘that I am the son of Wilfred 
St. Leger. Ay, of Wilfred the rash, Wilfred the unfortunate; a 
younger brother, as you doubtless know, of old Hugh St. Leger, the 
Lion-hearted, your father’s father. William Henry, I am calm now,’ 
continued he, for the first time calling me by name. ‘I fear the un- 
happy effect of our last interview upon your mind, and I would do 
what I may to counteract it. As I said before, I have dreadful heart- 
pains which quite unman me. For what I say when suffering under 
this terrible affliction I am not, I cannot be, accountable. You carry 
truth within your bosom; your sentiments I honor; I bow to them; I 
would that I could make them mine. But ’tis too late. Do not 
speak to me farther on this head. [ wii nor hear you!’ 

‘But will you not,’ said I, deeply interested, ‘tell me why you are 
here, and explain to me the strange selection which you have made 
for a home ?” 

‘Home!’ said the other; ‘home! My home is there /’ pointing 
down into the deep abyss of waters which foamed beneath us ; ‘ for 
no mortal shall hereafter tread upon niy grave, nor shall any monu- 
ment stand up to say, ‘ This man once lived upon the earth!’ But 
you shall be satisfied. Sit we down upon these rough stones ; turn 
your face away from mine, and most briefly will I sketch my life.’ 

I did as directed ; and my kinsman began: 

‘You doubtless have heard,’ said he, ‘how Wilfred St. Leger, my 
father, in company with Julian Moncrieff of Glencoe, made their 
way to Paris with the fair Isabella Seward, a rich heiress, and a 
ward of the Earl of Venachoir; how Wilfred St. Leger wedded 
the young girl, and how they lived happily together; how in some 
three years the lovely lady grew pale, saddened and died, leaving 
one child, a boy—myself. I have no recollection of my mother ; 
sometimes I fancy I can bring to mind her sweet pale face, as she 
pressed me closely to her bosom, and weeping commended her in- 
fant to Gop. It was a sin to leave a guardian’s roof and elope as 
she did; but how sorely was she punished, and how surely! Thank 
God, she died! Ay, died, instead of carrying the crushing weight 
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of a broken heart and an agonized spirit through a long life-time. 
My father was always a slave to the gayeties of Paris. From 
my boyhood, on the contrary, I detested them. I longed to get 
upon English ground. I determined never to adopt any other 
country for my own. At the age of ten, my father, more to avoid 
the restraint which a young boy’s observation would naturally bring 
upon a parent desirous of casting it off, sent me to England to his 
brother, Hugh St. Leger, your grandfather, having previously got 
the consent of my uncle that he would take charge of me. I spent 
in England the only happy days of my life. Your noble father was 
about my own age, and we rode, we hunted, we read and we stu- 
died together. How I loved him then! and if my heart was not 
stone, how I should love him now! For seven long, (to children 
years are long,) happy, happy years was England my home. Of 
that time, three years were spent at Eton, and one year at Oxford. 
Previously to that we were attended by private masters at Bertold 
Castle. Through the whole time your father was my constant 
playmate and companion; and never was there any serious differ- 
ence between us. I now considered myself permanently located in 
England. From my father I heard three or four times a year; his 
letters generally contained some half-dozen lines expressing his ap- 
probation of the course I was pursuing under my uncle’s direction, 
with some common-place remark about ‘duty,’ and the like. Never- 
theless, his remittances were always punctually made, and I soon 
came to regard one epistle as the fac simile of the other, the date 
being altered. 

‘I had been at Oxford a year. I was ambitious as a student, 
without being a book-worm, and I began to feel that I had that 
about me which would lead to an honorable distinction among my 
fellows. My habits were good, and much did I owe to your father’s 
influence that they were so. Still, there was that about me of which 
I trembled thoughtfully to consider. There was a latent desire to 
know and to experience the pleasures of life, and to taste its follies. 
The Untried was constantly before me with its temptations, but I 
resisted them all; yet I felt how necessary it was for me to keep 
as far as possible beyond their reach. Just then—mark me, for 
the Devil’s hand was in it !—just then, I received a letter from my 
father, written in great haste, commanding me to come immediately 
to Paris. I cannot describe my feelings at this unexpected announce- 
ment. For a time I was completely beside myself. I raved and 
swore, and cursed my destiny; nay, 1 fear I cursed my parent! At 
length I became calm. I sat down and wrote him a long letter, 
stating my situation, what I had accoimplished, what I hoped to ac- 
complish ; and concluded by begging him to allow me to remain 
where I was. I received in return a short, decisive note, stating 
that none but the most urgent reasons had influenced his decision ; 
that it was unalterable, and that he was already suffering through 
my delay. I left Oxford at once for Bertold Castle, and asked my 
uncle’s advice. His view of the relation of parent and child was 
severe. He said that he regretted my father’s decision, but advised 
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me to bow to it; and that it might be in my power speedily to re- 
turn. Much more he said, which I need not repeat; but the con- 
clusion was, that I was persuaded. 

‘The next day I left for Paris. Arrived there, I drove to my 
father’s hotel in Rue Montmartre, and found it closed. A _ sick- 
ening apprehension came over me as I leaned against the ponder- 
ous gate which commanded the entrance to the court-yard. Not 
even the portier, who almost always remains a fixture on the pre- 
mises, was in his accustomed place to answer questions, and the 
door to the conciergerie was shut and fastened. I knew not what to 
do in such a dilemma. My mind was sorely perplexed; and as I 
looked up at the high walls of the gloomy building, rendered ten- 
fold more gloomy by being tenantless, I felt that 1 was indeed ‘a 
stranger in a strange land.’ 

‘I had nothing to do but to drive to some proper place for lodg- 
ings, and find my father as I best might. As I was about giving the 
necessary directions, an old fellow with a patch on his eye hobbled 
up to me as if to ask charity, and prayed me for the love of Gop 
to read a dirty paper which he thrust in spite of me into my hands. 
I opened it and read as follows : 


‘* This evening, at eight o'clock, Rue Copeau, No. 4, unaccompanied. 
W. Sr. L’ 

‘* There is a franc for you, my poor fellow,’ said I, handing back 
the paper; and without waiting to hear a reply, I drove to Rue 
Vivienne to find lodgings. Surmises being useless, I waited pa- 
tiently until after seven, when I set out on foot, to elude observa- 
tion, for Rue Copeau. This was a short street far away on the 
other side of the Seine, leading into the Garden of Plants. I 
passed slowly into Rue St. Honoré, and followed it through its 
whole extent into Rue St. Denis; down that to the Seine, thence 
along the Quai till I reached the Isle St. Louis, where I crossed ; 
thence along the Quai again to Rue de Seine, and up that to Rue 
Copeau. Do you wonder at the minuténess of this detail? I tell 
you that every step of that walk is as fresh to me now as on the 
day it was taken. I remember the faces of thousands who passed 
me; I see them now—now before me. There was a little old 
man with a long cue extending half-way down his back, whom I 
thoughtlessly jostled as I passed, and who at once turned and beg- 
ged my pardon. There were pretty grisettes, who stared at me 
with naive wonder as I pushed unheedingly on; there were old 
women on the Quai; there were soldiers about the gardens ; 
there, there are they all!—and hark! just as I reached the ap- 
pointed number in the appointed street, the chimes from the nun- 
nery of the ‘Sisters of Universal Concord,’ situated just in the rear, 
pealed merrily forth the hour of eight.’ 

Here my relative paused for some minutes. I turned partly 
round, alarmed at his silence. Large drops of sweat were standing 
on his forehead, and his whole appearance was that of one in mor- 
talagony. Shortly, however, he resumed. 
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My path winds up the steep hill-side, 
Fanned by the morning breeze, 
That dimples with smiles the leafy pride 
Of the huge o’er-shadowing trees : 
All fringed with light, the fleecy clouds 
Brood o’er the mountain’s brow, 

And the softened hum of busy crowds 
Comes up from the vale below ; 

Where a village rests in the warm embrace 
Of hills that gird it round, 

Rejoicing in Nature’s loveliness, 
And with Nature’s riches crowned! 


Hark! *t is the steam-pipe’s whistle shrill ! 
It sounds through yonder glen, 

And the startled echoes from the hill 
Repeat the sound again ; ‘ 

And now through the tunnel’s darkened gorge 
The rattling car has fled, : 

With a sullen roar, as of Vuncan’s forge 
Under A‘tna’s heaving bed! 

Swift ! for the iron horse is strong, 
And proud of his strength is he ; 

But the shaded walk and the robin’s song 
By the violet-bank for me ! 


True, ’t is exulting thus to be 
Sped like an arrow forth, 

To ‘ take the wings of the morn’ and flee 
To the uttermost parts of earth ! 

Is it in fear the high hills quake 
As the fiery train sweéps by ? 

Methinks the mountains wildly shake 
Their tresses in the sky ! 

The firmament seems to writhe in dread 
Above the iron way, 

And the brave old trees from the burning steed 
In terror flee away ! 


°T is gone !—the smoky trail alone 
Creeps through the spreading trees ; 

Again I hear the soothing drone 
Of insects on the breeze ; 

There ’s not a voice but seems to bless 
And cheer me as I go, 

My thoughts are full of pleasantness, 
Calm as deep rivers’ flow. 

And thus with Nature’s joy around, 
Led by the rising sun, 

With Hope’s exulting banner crowned, 
My journey ’s well begun. 
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NED BUNTLINE’S LIFE-YARN. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


‘Beautirut! how beautiful !’ was half-involuntarily murmured by 
every body on the next morning, as each eager eye glanced through 
the misty veil-of early dawn, upon the lofty bluffs which arose on 
either side of the harbor’s mouth. Like the bold outline of an un- 
finished picture, sketched by a master hand, the ridged land lay in 
wild relief against the blue sky beyond ; and down under its shadow 
lay little islands, scattered here and there, their palmy foliage 
waving in the morning breeze, looking like signals of welcome to 
the toil-worn and ocean-tossed. A sailor can but faintly conceive 
how sweetly looked that land to the sea-weary ones on board the 
schooner. To a seaman even, there is at times music in the cheery 
cry of ‘ Land ho!’ and to him the land sometimes seems like a rest- 
ing-place ; yet so accustomed does he become to his billowy home, 
that ever with a sad sigh he leaves, with a glad smile he returns to, 
its restless bosom. 

With an old navigator there was no need for the services of a 
pilot in entering the harbor of Rio, so bold are its shores and so 
deep its channels ; therefore, as soon as daylight opened every thing 
to view, all sail was made on the schooner, and with the star-span- 
gled robe of liberty floating from the peak, she glided in toward the 
town, before a light zephyr-breath from sea-ward. Soon the heavy 
sea-swell gave place to the smoother surface of the harbor, and the 
Mary C bore on more swiftly than before, passing close under 
the shade of the tall ‘Sugar-Loaf,’ between it and the island-fort, 
gliding smoothly past the frowning batteries of Santa-Cruz; on, until 
the whole of that beautiful bay, its islands, cones and inlets opened 
like a fairy scene before her. Magnificent indeed is the view which 
the eye embraces on a first entrance into Rio Janeiro. In the far 
back-ground, like the rising clouds of a distant storm, appear lofty, 
irregular mountains ; then nearer, all that gentler variety of hill and 
dale, cot and village, which a lover of rural scenery could wish for; 
and here and there, imbedded in green and lofty foliage, were beau- 
tiful country-seats; some resting close upon the margin of the bay, 
others back upon the wooded knolls. Oblong in its shape, very ex- 
tensive, dotted plentifully with islands, spell with rich and flowery 
vegetation, and fringed with well-cultivated gardens, the harbor of 
Rio exhibits every charm which may link land and sea together. 

As soon as the schooner passed the castle Santa-Cruz, a large 
barge rowed toward her, having a yellow flag flying over her stern- 
sheets. As the boat came near, the Mary C was hove to, and 
in amoment more the port-physician was pacing her deck with all the 
pomposity of medicinal authority, with the dreadful power of qua- 
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rantine confinement in his possession. But fortunately she had left 
Philadelphia with a ‘clean bill of health,’ and we were excused from 
the lazaretto and its many disagreeabilities; and the health-officer 
with his sickly-looking crew of bargemen left her to proceed up to 
the anchorage. As we rounded-to before the city, lowered away 
and brailed up our sails ready for furling and dropped our anchor, 
the custom-house boat boarded us, while a perfect fleet of little boats, 
which dare not come alongside until the revenue search had been 
made, lingered around in every direction. Our papers having been 
examined, and two revenue guards left to prevent any contraband 
mischief, the passengers’ passports were countersigned and all inter- 
diction between us and shore-going was removed. Then came the 
crowd of shore-boats with their motley gangs: merchants, clerks, 
hotel-keepers, fruit-venders, provision men, Jews and washer-wo- 
men, all in a huddle, each speaking of his or her particular business 
in some half-dozen different keys and tongues, giving us an infantine 
idea of Babel before the strange tongue-machinery had got fairly 
under head-way. 

The consignees having come on board with our permit, we hauled 
in to the shore to discharge cargo and to give our passengers a 
chance to get on shore conveniently; an opportunity at once taken 
advantage of by Mr., Mrs. and the little Marleys, who hated our craft 
worse than his Satanic Majesty dislikes the portals of Paradise. In 
fact, Mr. Marley had smiled but twice since we had sailed; once 
when he had a prospect of getting a good dinner of fresh meats, 
from a boat when we were off the coast of Brava; the second time 
when his blue eyes had made out the land ahead on that morning. 
He and his family left without much ceremony, unregretting end 
unregretted. But as the ‘stranger’ came up from the cabin, pre- 
paratory to leaving, a stir was seen among the crew, each striving 
to have the honor of carrying his luggage on shore ; for his kindness 
to poor Bill Hanson when sick had brought up the true sailor’s 
gratitude from their heart-lockers. Bill, still pale and wan, stood 
by the companion-way, twisting his tarpaulin about in his left hand, 
and pulling his recollection-curl with the other, trying to express 
himself as he felt : 

‘We all wish your honor was a-goin’ back with us, Sir,’ said Bill ; 
‘for we don’t like to leave a real true-grit American, who has come 
to be like a ship-mate in this ’ere short v’yage with us, in this out- 
landish country, among a lot of cowardly Diegos that would stick a 
knife into a white man for a doubloon, and kill a half-a-dozen nig- 
gers inthe bargain. If your honor will only make up your mind to 
go back with us, we’ll be right joyous, and it sha’n’t cost your 
honor a red cent !’ 

Here Bill paused in his speech, and looked around among his 
messmates to see if he had spoken rightly, and their looks earnestly 
asked the stranger not to leave them, but to seek again the land of 
his nativity. 

‘No, my good lads, it cannot be; I thank you for your kind and 
honest offer, but I have left the land of my birth forever " 
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He did not wait to hear their renewed solicitations, but with a 
painful effort turned away and passed on. He was soon followed 
by Mr. Amadinna and his daughter. Mr. Amadinna hoped and ex- 
pected to finish his business in time to go home in the schooner on 
her return trip. 

When night came its shadow brought joy to the heart of Nep, 
for with it came that cessation from the labor of discharging cargo 
which would enable him to glance over the city. He rigged him- 
self in his ‘shore-going togs’ after supper, and under the convoy of 
the captain, started on a land cruise. First, they made their way t) 
the Plaza del Populo, in front of the palace, where Ned was que 
enchanted with the music of the military band and the flashing black 
eyes which glanced out from the shadow of the silken mantillas, like 
stars through little peep-holes in a thunder-cloud. Throngs of gay 
cavaliers, fair maidens, old men and little children, were enjoying 
the cool night air, the soft, clear moonlight, the dashing, sparkling 
| fountains and sweet music on their favorite Paséo. But Ned deci- 
| dedly objected to the walking dress of the ladies, a sort of sack 

that muffled up all the fair proportions of their figures, leaving 
nothing visible save one eye, and their pretty tiny feet. But ’t is 
said that Imagination is a better painter than Reality; on this prin- 
ciple therefore we may picture (as tourists generally do) the Brazil- 
lian ladies beautiful as the thrice angelic Houris of a Mussulman’s 
paradise. 

In that equatorial clime* evening is a great luxury. It is only 
then that one can walk with pleasure ; it is only then that the better 
and fairer half of creation make the air musical with their merry 

;| laugh and dulcet tones. It is only then that from the dull castle- 
like houses and narrow streets life seems to issue ; and as you pass 
along, the strum of the sweet guitar, the clang of the lively castanet 
and the voice of song, all speak of peace, joy, love and happiness. 
Late in the evening, Ned and the captain returned on board, after 
a lengthened tramp among the squares and fountains, and retired to 
their welcome berths. ” 

For the first three or four days, all hands were busy in discharg- 
7 ing the cargo; so that Ned had but little chance to look around 
ta him, save in the short but delightful evenings. He had made no 
a new acquaintances here, nor had he, as is the sailor’s privilege, fallen 
in love with any new beauty. A fair poet of our own clime sings : 




















































































































‘ Tuey say it is a sailor’s boast 
That, fickle as a child, 
He lights Love’s torch on every coast 
Along the waters wild: 
With hopes and fears he maketh sport, 
Of vows an idle jest; 
| He hath a sweetheart in each port, 
5! North, South and East and West.’ 


























But we think the lady rather too severe and a little unjust in this 
general charge; although it is but natural that he who in his life of 
toil and peril is deprived of her society nearly all of his time, should 











* ALTHOUGH Rio is but a little farther from the equator than the southern portion of Florida, the 
warmth of the climate is much greater in the former place. 
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be more attentive to, and the better appreciate, dear Woman than 
the tame landsman, who being ever near her, gazes upon her as a 
common sight, and cares for her not as a seldom-to-be-seen blessing, 
but as an earthly éonvenience, made to assist the ‘lords of crea- 
tion’ in the laborious vocations of their daily life. Fickle as they 
are said to be, show me any men in the world who place a higher 
estimate upon ‘Gop’s last best gift’ than sailors do ; show me 
one isolated case, one instance, where a true thorough-bred seaman 
has abused the trust of the weaker sex, and I shall see a sight never 
as yet to me unveiled. 

Pardon me, reader, if in defence of my slandered brethren I 
‘yaw from the course’ of my yarn. I’Il return to it. 

Each day the ‘ Stranger’ came down to look at the schooner, and 
every time, as he gazed upward at the ‘ meteor-flag’ that waved 
from her mast-head, his eye looked brighter, even as with the mois- 
ture of the dew of death; and his cheek more pale, his step less 
firm, spoke of that within which was like to the worm nested in a 
frail flower’s gentre, eating its life away. He seemed to love to see 
his countrymen, yet avoided much converse with them. Once or 
twice had the captain and Ned in their evening walks met him with 
Jane Amadinna and her father, enjoying the promenade of the 
Plaza, but each time a change in his appearance was apparent. 
Mr. Marley too they had met, with his weightier half and group of 
duplicates; but now that his foot was once more on terra-firma, he 
did not condescend to notice the ‘ Yankees,’ which neglect was 
borne by them with singular fortitude and composure. 

At last the cargo was out, and then one day’s ‘ liberty’ was al- 
lowed to all hands. Each according to his disposition availed him- 
self of this chance for ‘a spree ;’ some, making a straight wake for 
a livery-stable, were soon mounted on horse-back, steering toward 
the country, stopping at every Fonda which they came in sight of, 
to lay in a fresh supply of ‘ dallast,’ of which before night many of 
them had an overplus, if we may judge from the fact that they very 
often tumbled overboard from their strange crafts, and complained 
of great difficulty in steering their ‘ lubber-rigged’ conveyances. 
The black cook had fully realized the force of the poet’s idea of 
being ‘ Darkie’ ‘ beautifully blue,’ and many others of the crew, if 
not as dark as he, were quite as blue. 

Ned and the captain had the pleasure of a volanté trip, in com- 
pany with the Amadinnas and the ‘ Stranger,’ to a mountain in the 
vicinity called the ‘ Parrot’s Head ;’ so named probably because it 
looked less like the head of that bird than any thing else in crea- 
tion. From this elevated spot they had a beautiful view of the city, 
the surrounding villas, and the rich plantations; the broad and 
glassy bay covered with ships at anchor, and little white sails skim- 
ming here and there, looking like young swans sporting in a lake of 
liquid silver; and in the dim north-eastern distance, the peak of 
the ‘Organ’ range arose like hoary monuments of the world’s birth- 
day against the sky. Down below, along the sunny hill-sides and 
beside rushing streams in the valleys, the peasantry were at their 
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labors among the fruits and flowers. Oh! in sucha scene, could any 
one live and not be happy? Ask the pale laborer there; ask the 
gaunt, attenuate slave if he is happy? Where is the bright, free 
eye ; the clear, joyous carol; the firm, steady step, and the upright 
form that speaks the freeman? Oh! it is not here! 

The scene below and around them was indeed glorious. Had 
man done but half his duty there; had he done but half as much 
for himself as Gop has done for that glorious country, there would 
be no spot on earth which could vie with it. The ‘ Stranger’s’ wan 
face brightened with the sun of enthusiasm as he gazed forth, and 
turning to the lady, said : 

‘ This land is much fairer than that which we have left.’ 

‘ Yes, Sir, it is fairer, yet here we cannot feel as we have felt at 
home. Our land hath winter snows, chilling storms and barren 
spots, but Liserry is there ; we there are free. Here, bright though 
nature be, fairy as are all the scenes, the cloud of cold tyranny 
blasts all happiness, darkens and destroys all soulful enjoyment, 
leaving nothing to sate the weary life-wanderer save a few fleeting 
sensual pleasures. Noman here dare say that he is free! Noone 
can go to his rest at night with a calm security that before morning 
flashing steel, lurid flames and hireling soldiery will not awaken 
him. Give me a desert if liberty is there, rather than a paradise 
where tyranny reigns! Let me hear the sound of the bleak winds 
of winter in my own land, rather than the Aolian breathings of 
these flower-scented zephyrs, which bring the clank of chains and 
the groans of the oppressed to my ear!’ 

‘And yet to such a land, lady, have I come to die!’ said the 
Stranger. 

‘Oh, no! you must not stay here to die! Here, where you have 
no friends ; where they will not let your Protestant corse lie in the 
burial-place of christians.* You must return; and? you die, die 
where friends may soften your pathway to the tomb by acts of kind- 
ness and love; die where religion may breathe hope to your de- 
parting soul; die where your remains may be sepulchred with 
respect. It were far better to die out upon the stormy ocean than 
here in this land, where the sun shineth yet warmeth not the hearts 
of men; where houses are erected to worship Gop in, and yet 
where those who believe in a blessed Saviour cannot have christian 
burial, because they differ in sectarian points from those who pro- 
fess the same holy Jesus.’ 

‘You see, Sir, it’s no use to try to stay here,’ said the captain 
playfully to the ‘ Stranger ;’ ‘you have your orders to return with 
us, and it would be very ungallant in you to disobey orders from a 
source so fair and good.’ 

‘It would give me pleasure to obey those orders, captain; but I 
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* REFERENCE is here made to the custom in Catholic countries of not permitting Protestants to be 
buried in consecrated ground. Of this the poet Younc complains in his ‘ Narcissa,’ alluding to his 
daughter, whom he buried secretly at night in a garden: 


‘Wuite Nature melted, Superstition raved ; 
That mourned the dead, and this denied a grave !’ 
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fear my sailing-orders for man’s last port are too nearly made out 
for me ever to hope to look again upon my native land; and yet I 
shall be very lonely here after your vessel sails. I shall then feel 
that my friends are gone, and the last link that chains me to earth 
will be broken.’ 

‘Oh! nonsense, my young friend! never give up to the blues! 
Your ’re worth a dozen dead men yet. A sweet calm always comes 
after a storm, and the sun shines a great deal brighter after it has 
had its face washed by a cloud.’ 

Night was coming on with rapid shade, and they descended to 
the town. 


CHAPTER TENTH. 


Neary three weeks had elapsed after the arrival of the Mary 
C before her ‘ clearance’ was made out from the Rio custom- 
house. But the day came; her last bag of coffee had been stowed 
in the hold, her provisions and water re-supplied, and the fruit-net- 
ting over thesstern amply filled with the products of that luscious 
land. 

It was a brilliant Sabbath* morning when the seamen ran aloft to 
loose the schooner’s sails, and on the quarter-deck stood Jane Am- 
adinna and her father; but the ‘Stranger’ was not there. Our 
captain, with trumpet in hand, had just given the order to ‘ Let 
fall! sheet home! hoist away! stand by to clear away the shore- 
fasts !’ when his quick eye glanced up the ‘ Calle del Rey,’ a street 
leading up’from the water, and he shouted : 

‘Hold on a bit, my boys! avast sheeting home! By old nee! 
there comes our friend, yet! I’m devilish glad he ’s made up his 
mind to go back ; I do believe he would have died in this outlandish 
hole.’ 

In fact, the ‘ Stranger’ was hastily approaching the vessel, with 
his luggage following him. Stepping on board, he bowed to Jane 
and her father, and faintly smiling, said : 

‘You see, even at the eleventh hour, I have taken your advice, 
fair lady. I could not bear to be alone among so many people, and 
I felt alone when you and your good father left me; and—I am 
here |’ 

‘ Now our party is complete,’ said she, joyfully, ‘and I can leave 
this land without one regretful sigh, without one sad thought.’ 

If looks could speak, both captain and crew were delighted that 
he had returned; and now, all being ready,sail was made, the lines 
let go, and out shot the beautiful craft, moving along the silvery bay 
like a single snowy cloud athwart a summer sky. Again her keen 
prow threw up foam-flakes beneath the shade of the frowning 
‘Sugar-Loaf;’ soon once more she rose and fell upon the heaving 
waves of old ocean, softly, gently as an infant upon its mother’s 
heaving bosom. 








* Sartors have not many superstitions, yet they always regard starting on a Sunday as a propi- 
tious time, and sailing on a Friday as an unlucky day. 
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bound! Homeward-bound !/ 


it hath loved and still loves! 


cannot be expressed ! 





STANZAS 


Gop bless thee, dearest ! on thy brow 
Earth has no shadow cast ; 
The future is all bright to thee, 
No cloud rests o’er the past. 
Light is thy step and bright thine eye, 
Where mirth and gladness beam ; 
Thy every look is joyousness, 
Where peace and radiance gleam. 



















Oft do I tremble as I gaze, 
For fear thou ‘It pass away, 
Like all the bright and fairy things 
Of earth that cross my way ; 
For fear thou art some vision fair, 
A spirit from the land, 
The ‘ better land,’ of Hope and Love, 
Strayed on Time’s barren sand. 


To light this dark and chilling world 
For but a fleeting day, 

And then as wane the stars at morn 
Fade from my sight away ; 

As the sweet bird is to the wood 
Where oft the wild winds moan, 
Art thou unto my spirit here, 
My bright, my joyous one! 















Thou knowest nought of earthly care, 
Of sorrow’s bitter tears ; 
How burning love and freezing hate 


Are mingled in the cup of life 
With many a bitter wo: 

How often preys the secret grief 
The world will never know. 







Oh! I would kneel and ask my Gop 
That I might always bear 
Whatever in thy lot shall be 
Of grief or pain or care ; 
b That as some glad and placid stream 
F Sweeps to its parent sea, 
So may thy peaceful days e’er flow 
On to eternity! 


Shelter Island. 









68 Stanzas To My Sister. 
Seamen and landsmen were glad, for were they not homeward- 
Oh! how the heart leaps at that 
sound ! —the heart that for weary years has been absent from those 
The pictures that are painted, the 
joys that are anticipated ; the hopes that arise to brighten, the fears 
that come to darken, the future —all, all these can be felt, but they 


TO 











And fervent hope and trembling fears | 


















MY SISTER. 














| The soul is like the viewless harp 
Where the winds love to play, 
That vibrates to the softest breath 
That passes on its way ; 

Beneath the dark and threat’ning storm 
| The spirit’s chords are bent,. 

| And the frail and wildly-thrilling strings 
Are by the tempest rent. 





| I would not have thee live to bow 

Beneath earth’s stormy clime ; 

| I would not have thy spirit touched 
By the dark hues of time. 

The forest-bird forsakes its wood 
When first the winter lowers, 

And seeks a fairer, brighter home 
In the sweet southern bowers. « 





| So like that bird, if e’er thy sky 

_ Presage a wint’ry night, 

| I’d have thee flee from earth away 
To realms of fadeless light ; 

I’d have thee pass as fade the stars 
Before the dawning day, 

Or as the snow beneath the sun 

Unsullied melts away. 


But oh! it is my fervent prayer 
That no dark cloud arise 
To throw a shadow on thy brow, 
Or dim thy youthful skies : 
That when my soul is called away 
From earth, thou wilt be nigh, 
To bless me with thy joyous smile, 
And close my dying eye. 


Gop bless thee, dearest ! 
Amid the desert land, 

His wand’ring sons by cloud and fire 
Through Egypt’s burning sand ; 

Oh! He will guide and guard thee here 
From every sin and care ; 

Then call thy spirit up to Him, 
Eternal love to share. 


Marr GaRpiner. 


He who led, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Peorite. By M. Micueter. Translated by G. H. Smitu, F. G.S 


. In one volume. New- 
York: D. APPLETON AND CoMPANY. 


We sincerely wish that one of our publishers would have the good taste, to say 
nothing of honor and honesty, when a book is republished, to give some hint in the 
title-page of the source whence it was derived. If our republishers of other people’s 
books have no sense of justice due to the owners whose property they appropriate, 
they should at least have a sense of what is due to their own customers. We do not 
make this remark with any particular reference to the republication before us, for the 
custom of reprinting English works without any allusion to their origin we know to be 
universal among our book-sellers; but we never open an English work published in 
this country without feeling a sense of national degradation at the utter disregard of 
human rights manifested by our people in refusing to allow to foreigners the privilege 
of controlling their own property on our soil. It is true that a majority of the traders 
in books are beginning to perceive that honesty is the best policy in their business as 
well as in all others, but this was not always the case ; and had it not been for the 
opposition of a few book-sellers, we believe that congress would long ago have passed 
a bill for the protection of foreign authors. As the matter now stands there is no 
law on the subject; and we believe that if proper steps were taken a legal stop 
might be put to the Algerine practices of our book-printers. The least that could 
be done would be to acknowledge, on the part of our publishers, the original source 
of their borrowed goods, by stating on the title-pages of the books that they were re- 
published from such and such editions. 

M. Micue ter in this volume has chosen a theme worthy of a philosopher ; but we 
find, on a closer examination of his pages, that he has treated it like a Frenchman. 
Although his work contains a good deal of truth, expressed in his peculiar manner, 
it also contains a vast amount of error, and is consequently the reverse of a philo- 
sophical treatise. But perhaps he aimed at nothing more than to give an exposition 
of the ‘ people’ of France. If so, he has doubtless performed his task well ; but he 
appears to have aimed at something higher than this, and if so he has failed. ‘The 
most interesting portion of the book is the dedication to Epgar Quinet, wherein M. 
MIcHELET gives a touching history of his own life, which compels us to love him and 
reverence him for the hardships which he endured in his youth, and the purity of his 
soul, which enabled him to keep himself above the evils that surrounded him. The 
liveliness of his imagination, the rapid elegance of his style and his high moral feel- 
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ings, joined to extensive erudition, render him the most readable of the brilliant his- 
torical writers by whom France is distinguished at this time. But withal, he is tho- 
roughly French, and has that shocking, unmanly, unchristianlike and unphilosophical 
admiration for bloody finery and gew-gaws which characterizes his nation, and which 
we grieve to acknowledge is fearfully rife among our own countrymen at this time. 
He believes that swords and bayonets do as much good as sermons and books, and 
has great admiration for men-killers. ‘Sacred bayonets of France" exclaims M. 
Micuexet, ‘ that light which hovers over you, which no eye can sustain, watch that 
nothing dims its brightness!’ These sacred bayonets happen to be engaged just now 
in letting out the entrails of Arabs, a people on whom the ‘ people’ of M. Micuerer 
have made war for mere pastime, and to prevent the men who have. been trained to 
blood-shed from making war on each other. ‘ Sacred bayonets of France!’ What 
have the colporteurs of our Foreign Evangelical Society been about, that they have 
not sent M. Micueer a copy of the Bible? We hope that Doctor Bairp or Doctor 
CueeEvER will see that this popular author is kept no longer in ignorance that there 
was once a greater Teacher in this world, whose lessons yet remain among us, called 
Jesus Curist. 


Lire IN Pratrie-Lanp. By Ex1za W. Farnuam. In one volume, 12mo. pp. 408. New-York: 

HARPER AND BRoTHERs. 

Tue author of this volume is well known to a large circle of friends, many of them 
among the ablest of our public men, as a lady of strong mind, and one who ranks 
among the best writers of her sex in this country. Her anonymous contributions to 
the press on prison discipline and kindred subjects, and her labors in the post she now 
occupies, would, if known to the public as they have been to these friends, give her 
a high reputation. Mrs. Farnuam received a thorough education in one of our high- 
est female seminaries, since which she has resided several years at the West. She 
has not in her work drawn much from her imagination, but has chosen rather to pre- 
sent graphic sketches of real scenes and actual incidents. She says in her preface : 
‘ The writing of these sketches has been to me a labor of love. While engaged upon 
them, I have lived again in the land of my heart. I have seen the grasses wave, 
and felt the winds, and listened to the birds, and watched the springing flowers, and 
exulted in something of the old sense of freedom which these conferred upon me. 
Visions prophetic of the glory and greatness which are to be developed here have 
dwelt in my mind and exalted it above the narrow personal cares of life. It is the 
enjoyment afforded by this kind of emancipation which so endears the Western 
country to those who have resided in it. It steals upon the heart like what it is, the 
very witchery of nature ; so that those who are susceptible to it feel the charm but 
not the inconvenience through which it is invoked. Such persons delight in the per- 
fection and beauty of the natural, and these suffice them.’ As a book of humor, 
the volume will amuse ; as one of true information, it will instruct ; possessing a dis- 
tinct order of literary merit, it will interest; and in all respects it will well repay 
perusal. Mrs. Mary Cravers’ delightful works depicting the multiform scenes and 
events of forest-life in occidental regions have created quite a demand for sketches 
in a kindred vein ; and we are well pleased to find that Mrs. Farnnam is so much at 
home in so fresh and fruitful a field. It is one which can scarcely be over-cultivated 
by competent laborers. 
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ADDRESSES AND MisceELLaNneovus Writinas: sy Cuartes B. Happock, D.D., Professor of In- 
tellectual Philosophy and Political Economy in Dartmouth College. In one volume. pp. 574. 
Cambridge: METCALF AND COMPANY. 

Tus volume, we are informed by the author in his preface, is published at the re- 
quest of a large number of his pupils, to whom we may add the work is dedicated. 
It professes to be ‘nothing more than a memorial of an early guide and companion 
in study, who has ventured now and then beyond the scene of academic life to con- 
tribute his mite in stimulating enterprise or improving education in the community 
around him. ‘ It is now,’ continues our author, ‘ five-and-twenty years since I adopted 
the resolution never to refuse to attempt any thing consistent with my professional 
duties in the cause of learning and religion, which I might be invited todo. This 
resolution I have not at any time regretted, and perhaps I may say I have not essen- 
tially violated it. However this may be, I have never suffered for want of something 
to do; and the work now offered to you is mainly a selection from the numerous ad- 
dresses which I have had occasion to deliver on a considerable variety of subjects, but 
remotely connected with my principal studies. If it answer the purpose of reviving 
pleasant memorie8 of college days and college friendships in my pupils, already con- 
stituting more than a third part of the whole number who have gone out from the 
bosom of our Alma-Mater, I shall be quite satisfied without any other mark of favor 
for a volume which seeks no higher or more public regard.’ 

We cordially welcome the volume of Professor Happock ; and notwithstanding 
the small pretensions it makes to the notice of the world, we shall be much mistaken 
if it does not command wide and general attention. We believe a great error pre- 
vails as to the duties and responsibilities of clergyman, scientific men and men of let- 
ters. By almost general opinion the former are strictly confined to the cure of souls 
within the limits of their respective parishes, and the latter employed in schooling 
young men and in writing books, treatises and essays, or in superintending their pub- 
lication for what is called ‘the reading community.’ No one thinks that these same 
clergymen, scientific men, literary men, have any interest in, or care a groat about 
the pratique of this vain world. What to them are internal improvements, national 
rights, or for that matter, private rights? What have they to do with the duties of a 
good citizen? What have they to do with the Gog and Magog of this world? And if 
at some unlucky moment one of their number, who cannot exactly understand why 
he should be disfranchised and every right of manhood virtually taken from him, 
should venture to meddle with sublunary affairs, or make any suggestion as to their 
administration, the cry is raised of ‘ priestcraft,’ ‘ all theory, no practice,’ ‘ visionary 
men,’ ‘ moon-struck,’ and so on. Now we must confess that we cannot understand 
what should prevent a clergyman from being a good citizen and a patriot beside; and 
witha], from expressing his views with freedom on subjects touching the common weak. 
Again, we are rash enough to suggest that scientific and literary men, if only allowed 
an opportunity, can exert a very great and a very good influence in the world. For 
all practice being referable to theory, it certainly ought to follow that they who tho- 
roughly understand the latter may become best versed in the former. It is because 
they are not allowed this privilege that they do not make good our assertion. 

As we have before remarked, Professor Happocx’s book contains a great variety of 
subjects, which are treated after the manner of one who thoroughly understands his 


work. In one place we find the Professor giving an instructive lesson upon the proper 
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standard of education for the pulpit ; in another, showing before a large convention of 
his own and a neighboring state the great utility of a proposed line of railway. Here 
he descants most eloquently upon the duties of the patriot citizen; next we find an 
address full of practical truth, delivered before the Vermont Medical Society. Every 
page in the volume shows that the writer has lived a thoughtful life, and that one 
great object of it has been how his thoughts might most benefit mankind. We think 
he has in himself happily illustrated the true connection between the theoretical and 
the practical ; showing them to be as inseparable as are the soul and body in this life. 
We subjoin as many extracts from the volume as our limits will permit. Professor 
Happock’s style is remarkable for great beauty and correctness. His sentences are 
all finished sentences ; not a verbal criticism can attach to one ; not a mistake of any 
kind; not a grammatical error. Asa model for study and improvement, we com- 
mend his writings to the student of polite literature. In some few places, and few 
we acknowledge them to be, we think that this perfection of style (so to call it) has 
been obtained at the expense of force of expression ; and that an occasional adjective 
or expletive, while it makes a perfect balance in the sentence, somewhat weakens its 
tone. Speaking of the connection between the several branches of knowledge, a sub- 
ject by the way too generally overlooked, he remarks : 


‘Tue object of all science is one; the improvement and elevation of human nature. And thought, 
directed to this common end, receives a unity of character from its unity of purpose. 

‘It is therefore natural and necessary that the sciences which one and the same mind creates, con- 
cerning one and the same world, for one and the same end, should be bound together by intimate and 
visible relations and dependencies. In many instances, the connection is too palpable to escape the 
most careless observation ; in all, it is real, and has engaged the notice of wise men of every age. 

‘ This affiliation of the numerous branches of knowledge is far from being mere matter of curiosity. 


It is an instance of that beneficent geueral provision by which we so often realize a double reward 
of our labors !’ 


From the ‘ Patriot Citizen’ we take the following passage. Its truth is as unde- 
niable as its style is felicitous : 


‘He who sv lately discovered that it is just as far round the bail of a kettle when it stands up as 
when it lies down, and applied the principle to our turnpike roads, is entitled to the thanks of man 
und beast. The kind citizen who says an encouraging word to fainting industry, or hesitating am- 
bition, or tempted integrity, is a benefactor of his country. To introduce a new fruit or a new 
grain, a new instrument or a new mode of culture, does the state some service. The example of a 
neater husbandry, of more durable architecture, of more tasteful ornaments, of improved education, 
of rational enterprise, is not lost on the community. It is a public benefit to plunt a tree by the road- 
side or on one’s own grounds. The hand is not busy to no purpose which rears a flower or trains a 
vine. It isa narrow spirit that calculates the probabilities of living to sit under ‘our own vine and 
fig-tree.’ What mutter is itif we do not? others will enjoy what we leave behindus. The children 
for whom our life is so much spent will think of us with kindness when they succeed to the places 
we improve and beautify. The tree will cast a cooler shadow for being planted by a father’s hand. 
The rose will be sweeter which a mother reared. We may die, and children may not come into our 
places; not a drop of our blood may run in any man’s veins. Butstiil our country will remain; our 
liberties, our schools, our arts, our fields, our houses will survive us, and will bear the impress of our 
taste and our charities down to posterity.’ 


In the discourse on rural ornament, we find the following exquisite description : 


‘A TREE is in itself eminently beautiful. There is something wonderful in its history. Beginning 
in a little germ, under the surface of the earth, it pushes up a delicate shoot, expands a fresh, green 
leaf to the vitul air, and year after year follows the seasons round, casting down its honors to battle 
with the winter winds, and renewing them again to engage in the rivalry of beauty through tho 
glorious summer. 

‘The tree has an organization like that of an animal ; vessels conveying to its remotest extremities 
the fluids from which its nutriment is elaborated, by a process similar to that which draws the food 
of animals from the blood. It has an evident irritability, amounting almost to the sensibility of the 
Jower order of animals; turns to the light, sleeps and breathes; and exhales from its flowers and 
leaves and thousand pores the varied odors of the vegetable year. In its branches multitudes of in- 
nocent creatures gayly spend their little day of sunny bliss; under its shadow the ox and the lamb 
ruminate and rest. Fifty generations of men come and look upon it, and go away. Still it stands, 
towering upward, and stretching far and wide its sinewy arms, the oldest living thing upon the earth. 
I do not wonder that the Druid venerated the tree, or that the Turk still cherishes it upon the shores 
and islands of his beautiful seas.’ 
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We close our extracts with the following extract from one of Prof. Happock’s 
speeches in the New-Hampshire House of Representatives, on the bill providing for 
the appointment of commissioners for public schools : 

‘WE talk of the sin of idleness ; and undoubtedly it is neither rare nor venial. But, Mr. Speaker, 
there is a sin of labor as well as of sloth. Does any man imagine that a human creature was made 
for no higher destiny than towork? Can delving in the dirt be the end of any class of men? Why, 
Sir, labor, though necessary and honorable in all, connected in our present state with health and 
happiuess ; labor in its lowest form, as in its highest, is but a means, a means of nobler, better ends, 
Unremitted, unrelieved toil is by Providence the necessary Jot of no man. A portion only of our 
waking hours is needed for the purposes of our animal life; intelligent industry soon provides for 
ordinary living; a man should labor to live, not live to labor. {[t must be that something more is in- 
tended for us, even here, than to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, though it be all for our- 
selves. The mind that shoots forth here and there, from all ranks and conditions of life, is but a sign 
of what: from unpropitious causes lies unawakened every where. Untold treasures of reason and 
moral power are yet to be opened in the great soul of humanity. And if our age may be said, in the 
French phrase, to have ‘ a million’ assigned to it, is it not plainly this, to bring out the character and 
disclose the capacities of the common mind? Education, education in its broadest sense, the edu- 
cation of the many, is, next to the spiritual salvation of the race, and ultimately even as a means of 
this salvation itself, the work, the appropriate, the primal work of our day. 

‘Our part of this delightful and truly glorious work is here, among the hills, along the rivers of our 


native state. I covet no better place; I know no better. | ask for no fitter material; for no other, 
and no more.’ 


We should not omit to add that Prof. Happock’s volume is characterized by an 
external purity ahd neatness quite in character with its contents. It is admirably 


printed upon fine white paper, and is rendered farther attractive by a finely-engraved 
portrait of the author. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS MarsHALs. By J.T. HEADLEY. Two volumes. pp. 647. New-York: BAKER 
AND SCRIBNER. 


We find ‘ third edition’ upon the title-page of this work, and can very easily 
account for the flattering fact which these two words herald. First, the spirit of the 
time, owing to the remarkable contest with which our own country is occupied on 
the confines of a neighboring nation, is favorable to the wide circulation of the vol- 
umes ; and secondly, the very graphic and spirited manner in which Mr. Heapiey 
describes all military movements, and the evident gowit with which he engages in the 
most terific battles of Naroeon and his marshals, will arrest and secure the atten- 
tion of our countrymen. Mr. Heaptey has aimed in the work before us to correct 
as far as possible the erroneous impressions which prevail respecting Naronzon and 
the wars he carried on ; to clear his character from the aspersions of English histo- 
rians and the slanders of his enemies; and to group together some of the most 
striking events of that dramatic period when he was marching his victorious armies 
over Europe. Having himself visited in person many of the battle-fields he has de- 
scribed, Mr. Heapwey has been enabled the more vividly to recall the scenes enacted 
upon them. In reference to the distinguished men whom Bonaparte gathered 
around him, and with whom he obtained and held the vast power he wielded, our 
author well observes: ‘The mighty genius of NaroLzon has so overshadowed all 
those beneath him, that they have not received their due praise nor their proper place 
in history. Their merits have been considered mere reflections of his: and to one 
intellect and one arm is attributed the vast results they accomplished. But with 
weak men Napo.eon never could have unsettled Europe and founded and main- 
tained his empire. The marshals who led his armies and governed his conquered 
provinces were men of native strength and genius ; and as they stand grouped around 
their mighty chief, they form a circle of military leaders, the like of whom the world 
has never at one time beheld. To show what these men were ; unfold their true 
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characters and illustrate their great qualities, it was necessary to describe the battles 
in which they were engaged. A man is illustrated by his works; if an author, by 
his books; if a politician, by his civil acts and speeches; if a ruler, by his adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and if a military man, by his campaigns and battles. To 
mention merely the actions in which a military man has been engaged, and the vic- 
tories he won, without describing the manner in which they were conducted and the 
genius which gained them, is like illustrating an author by giving .a list of his works, 
or a ruler by naming over the measures he suggested or carried out.’ 


THe New ILivuminateD Picrorrat Brste. From the press of Messrs. HARPER AND BROTHERS, 

Number Eighty-two, Cliff-street, New-York. 

WE were about to sit down to convey to our readers our high estimate of this most 
admirably printed and illustrated book, when the following notice from the competent 
pen of the editor of the ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ arrested our attention. We endorse 
its commendations with no ‘mental or other reservations’ whatsoever: ‘ We regard 
it as not simply the most magnificent edition of the Word of Gop which has ever been 
offered to the American public, but as one of the most sumptuous productions of the 
typographic art, and as a most noteworthy monument of the high degree of perfec- 
tion which the skill of artists and the enterprise of publishers have reached in this 
country. It forms a very large and very thick quarto volume, printed in the very 
highest style of the art, upon the very best of fine white linen paper. The engrav- 
ings are exceedingly numerous, embracing an immense number of large illustrations 
of noteworthy scenes in the Sacred History, a still larger number of small pictures 
scattered throughout the pages, and an initial letter, executed always elegantly and 
sometimes very elaborately, for every chapter throughout the work. These engrav- 
ings, numbering nearly two thousand, are all upon wood ; and they illustrate in a 
more striking manner than any other work we have seen, the rapid advances which 
the art of wood engraving has recently made toward perfection. It is but a few 
years since engravings upon wood were universally and justly regarded as caricatures 
of art rather than its genuine productions. Now however they are among the finest 
in the world. Except the very finest and most costly steel engravings, those upon 
wood, when executed as are those in this Bible, by artists of merit, have a softness 
and a finish combining the best features of mezzotint and steel, and decidedly supe- 
rior to either. Many of the illustrations of this work have been repeatedly mistaken 
by persons of the most accurate taste for the most highly-finished steel engravings ; 
and their superiority to copper-plate is universally acknowledged. The illuminated 
title-pages, registers for marriages, births and deaths, and other parts of the work, 
are also admirably done ; and the whole typographical appearance of the book gives 
it rank as by all odds the most magnificent production of the publishing art in the 
United States. The binding has been adapted in all respects to the character of the 
letter-press ; it is at once strong, durable and elegant, to a degree unequalled in any 
other work within our knowledge. The Bible is a book which should be a family 
possession, and every family throughout the Union should possess itself of a copy, 
not to be worn-out or laid aside, but handed down from generation to generation as an 
enduring family memorial. Of course the excellence of the edition becomes in this 
ease a matter not of minor, but of prominent and preéminent importance.’ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue Monument to Georce Freperick Cooke. — Our Knickersocker metropo- 
lis dare not aspire to the renown of a ‘ monumental city. We have no Bunker-Hill 
column, like that of Boston; no Wasuinetron monument, like that of Baltimore. 
Neither our feelimgs nor ‘ the fashion’ seem at present to tend that way: honorable 
reputation, whether achieved amidst the contentions of political distinction, on the 
broad arena of patriotism, or by effective labors in science and the arts, has scarcely 
any other memorial to perpetuate its glory than the canvass of the painter or the 
humble stone of the church-yard. True it is, the worthy fathers of our municipal 
government are not indifferent to the fame of their meritorious associates ; the spa- 
cious apartments of our City-Hall, filled with the effigies of a long line of governors 
and mayors, afford sufficient proof that talents in one sphere of action, and among 
one order of men, are to be duly honored; are to make ‘that first appeal which is to 
the eye’ in after times. We object not to this proceeding on the part of our enlight- 
ened corporation: the town-hall in due season may be filled to overflowing with these 
mementoes of the defunct magistrates of our empire state and commercial metro- 
polis ; yet we have sometimes pensively reflected, that a city of the Union which has 
given birth to so many of the illustrious men who have adorned our national annals, 
should yet be so deficient in suitable works of art recording the great deeds of their 
noble lives in enduring marble, as a lasting legacy to their countrymen. ‘Two or three 
exceptions to this total neglect of conspicuous merit may indeed be found ; but sin- 
gularly enough, and quite unfortunately for our patriotism, nearly all that has been 
done has been confined to illustrious individuals who were strangers from abroad, and 
who by their indomitable perseverance and attainments secured glory to themselves 
and proved benefactors to their adopted land. The monument of Monteomery in 
the edifice of St. Paul’s, and the column to Emmet in the fore-ground of that church, 
are worthy of the hero of Quebec, and of the great civilian of the New-York bar. 
An appropriate tablet in memory of the author of our military tactics during the revo- 
lutionary contest, Baron Srevusen, a native of Prussia, once occupied a prominent 
place in a venerable though humble church in Nassau-street ; but we believe it would 
be a perplexing question for a majority of our inhabitants to answer where lie the re- 
mains of that ingenuous benefactor of both worlds, Roperr Fuxiron ; where the 
appropriate spot designated as the sepulchre of that distinguished citizen, Roserr R. 
Livineston ; where the mural tablet or column commemorative of the services of 
Priuie Freneav, another of our city-born worthies, the patriotic poet of our revolu- 
tionary struggle, whose writings Lord Jerrrey thought would at some future day 
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command a commentator such as Hupisras had in Grey ; where is a memorial to be 
found of LinpLey Murray, the grammarian, who was also a native of New-York ? 
Perhaps the period may not be far distant when the capacious and beautiful grounds 
of the Greenwood Cemetery may be deemed a fitting resting-place for some at least 
of the future dignitaries of our Anglo-Saxon race. The removal of all that was 
mortal of our illustrious CiinTon to this delectable place of final repose is auspicious 
of a consummation so devoutly to be wished. ° 

It is partly on account of this paucity of demonstration of regard for the memory 
of exalted characters once conspicuous among us, who have honored us in their high 
career, and partly because we have been greatly gratified by services lately done in 
behalf of professional excellence in a peculiar line of art, that these desultory thoughts 
are thrown together. Hereditary talents associated with those substantial qualities 
which evince that the heart of the possessor has riches of its own, induce us to 
pay a passing tribute to the chaste marble monument situated in the centre of St. 
Paul’s church-yard in this city, to the memory of the great dramatic hero, GzorGe 
Freperick Cooxe, and which has lately been renovated and beautified. The late 
Wituiam Don arp, shortly after the death of Mr Cooke, wrote a memoir of his erratic 
yet instructive life ; and in his‘ American Theatre’ he increased our obligations to him 
by a record of subsequent events in the history of Cooke. It is well known that the 
late Epmunp Kean entertained an exalted opinion of the intellectual and histrionic 
powers of Cooke ; that he formed the determination, toward the close of his first dra- 
matic visit to this country, to ascertain the whereabout of his mortal remains, and to 
cause a monument, in a suitable place, to be erected to his memory. A surviving 
personal friend of Cooke, and one of his medical attendants, who had often admin- 
istered to the relief of his physical sufferings, and watched over the last flickerings of 
his departing life, Dr. Joun W? Francis,* was enabled from personal knowledge of 
all the circumstances connected with the death and interment of the great tragedian, 
to furnish Mr. Kean with every particular necessary to carry out his praiseworthy 
design. Cooke died at the Park-Place House ; and his body, accompanied to the 
grave by several members of the three liberal professions, a number of gentlemen of 
high reputation in the army and navy, and a numerous train of distinguished citi- 
zens, was deposited in the ‘ Stranger’s Vault’ of St. Paul’s Church-yard, in Septem- 
ber, 1812. Nearly nine years after, in May, 1821, Mr. Kean expressed to his friend 
and physician, Dr. Francis, his desire to leave some token of his regard for his illus- 
trious predecessor, the great actor, before he departed for Europe ; and he at once 
concluded that a marble monument in a conspicuous place would best correspond 
with his wishes. Mr. Kean, accompanied by Dr. Francis, waited upon the late 
eminent prelate, Bishop Hosart, in order to lay before him his intended plan, and to 
obtain his assent thereto. Bishop Hosarr received the representative of SHakKsPEARE 
with the greatest suavity, and readily acceded to his views, upon learning that the 
contemplated memorial to Cooke was not a mural tablet within the church, but a 
sepulchral work without, in the venerable burial-ground. Kean, alive to the propri- 
ety of his solicitation, intimated that our country ‘ had as yet no Westminster Abbey 
in which the actor’s deserts might be confirmed by posthumous fame; he would 
that Mr. Cooxe, though dead, might still bear the palm of superiority which by ac- 
clamation was accorded him when he ‘ majestic trod the stage.’ The good bishop 















= Drs. Hosacx, McLean and Francis were the medical advisers of Mr. Cooxs. 
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rejoined, that Mr. Cooxe, of whom he had heard much, could hardly, he thought, 
in his most serious moments, ever have expected to find his memory pepetuated 
within the walls of an Episcopal Church ; but nevertheless, he added, he himself 
was ever ready to favor the erection of becoming memorials of duparted greatness ; 
and he freely consented to a location of the proposed monument in any portion of the 
extensive burial-ground which might be selected. Kean assured the bishop that he 
would not profane the site chosen by an ordinary specimen of sculpture ; and there- 
upon took his leave, with much courtesy. As he walked off, he turned to the Doc- 
tor, and in emphatic accents observed: ‘I am somewhat familiar with the ‘ right 
reverend fathers of the church,’ but what a vast difference, Francis, between your 
unvamished Yankee bishop and my old pedantic Grecian friend, Sam. Parr, with his 
enormous wig! Does this holy man whom you have introduced me to exhibit the same 
earnestness in his pulpit-labors that he has just shown in our business transactions ”’ 
No man ever contemplated with greater satisfaction than did Mr. Kean a work 
raised for a like purpose. On the third of June, 1821, Mr. Kean superintended in 
person the removal of the remains of Cooxe by Dr. Francis. We borrow the lan- 
guage of Mr. DuNtar descriptive of this event : 

‘In June, 1821, the body of Mr. Cooke was removed from the ‘Stranger’s Vault’ in Sr. Paut’s 
chureh-yard to a most eligible spot in the centre of that extensive burial-ground. Mr. Cooxe died 
in September, 1812, and the monument over his remains was ere¢ted on the fourth of June, 1821. 
It is a well-executed work in marble, by the Frazexs, consisting of a square pedestal, on two steps, 
surrounded by an urn, fromthe top of which a flame issues toward the Park Theatre, the scene of 


Mr. Cooxke’s greatest efforts in this country. The inscription on the tomb, which was furnished by 
Dr. Francis, who had superintended the removal of his remains, is as follows: 
‘Ergcrzp to the memory of Gzornes FrepeRick Cooxsz, by EpmMounp Kean, of the Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-Lane, 1621.’ 
‘ Taree kingdoms elaim his birth, 
Both hemispheres pronounce his worth.’ 


‘Several engraved representations of this monument have been published, in which the figures of 
Mr. Kean and Dr. Francis, and a medallion with a portrait of Mr. Cooks, are introduced. As a 
specimen of this species of work, the monument is as worthy of the subject as it is illustrative of 
the liberality of Mr. Kean. If what old FuLuer says be correct, that ‘the shortest, plainest and 
truest epitaphs are the best,’ no fault can be found with the inscription on Cookr’s tomb. The 
place of his vativity is yet disputed; each portion of the United Kingdom claims him as its own, 
although there is no doubt that he was born in Westminster, as he told us, and we have recorded. 
He long enjoyed an unrivalled reputatiou, both in the old and in the new world; and although it 
may hereafter be found that his surgeon possesses his skull, and his successor, KEAN, the bones of 
the fore-finger of his right hand — that dictatorial finger ! — still the monument covers the remains of 
GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE.’ 

After this explicit narrative of facts, we pause not to animadvert upon the ridicu- 
lous details which Croty has published on the same subject in his work denominated 
‘The Life of Epmunp Kean.’ The dramatic world, and the admirers of genius 
every where, will thank the present descendant, now among us, of that graphic ex- 
positor of the passions, and the acknowledged possessor of many of his finest and 
rarest qualities, Cuartes Kean, for the liberality and kind feelings which he has re- 
cently displayed in repairing this beautiful monument to the honor of Cooxe. The 
younger Kran has by this disinterested act enhanced the claims so justly due him, 
while treading with acknowledged ability in the footsteps of his honored father ; and 
every lover of SuaxksreareE will rejoice that the circle of his renown is widening ; 
that the substantial rewards of talent, whether innate or acquired, await with cer- 
tainty the professional exercise of his lofty powers. It abates little from the manli- 
ness of Mr. Kean, that the short period he remained in New-York previously to his 
reémbarkation for his native land should have been spent in contemplating his 
cherished monument, beneath which were entombed the ashes of his great fore- 


runner. Neither the bustle of day nor the stillness of night weaned him long from 
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his reflections. The chimes of old Trinity called up the memory of by-gone days, 
when the plaudits of Byron followed his utterance ; when from the lips of Moore 
he first learned to sing the ‘ Evening Bells ; and with an occasional monologue on 
the fickleness of popular favor, and his felicitous solo execution of that beautiful me- 
lody, he loitered in St. Paul’s grounds till the last moment had arrived of the time 
for his departure, after his first sojourn among us. The then recent disasters at Bos- 
ton, which he had encountered and ineffectually resisted, doubtless had their share in 
creating this state of remarkable pensiveness. The proclamation had been issued 
which declared his once powerful kingdom divided. The press groaned under the 
issues of abuse and ribaldry. A sudden darkness had overwhelmed the dazzling 
brightness of his professional renown ; he sought alleviation in abstraction; he felt 
that New-York and the excellent Mr. Simpson had appreciated at their sterling value 
his histrionic efforts; that his health had been assiduously watched over by his skil- 
ful and accomplished physician; and he was willing to extricate himself from all 
farther American associations. 

The monument of which we have been speaking is but one of the many generous 
acts of the late Epmunp Kean, for the humanities of his nature ceased but with the 
last pulsations of his bosom. The affections were inherent in his very blood; and 
so cordial were his sympathies, that it might seem extravagant to say how many 
wretched and unfortunate beings he rendered happy, at least fora season. Let us 
hope that the younger Kean will neither forget the excellencies of his father’s heart 
nor how much his father loved him; how transported were his father’s feelings upon 
receiving the first Latin epistle of that son, then a student, addressed to him across 
the wide waters, in America. Let him also remember bis inimitable study, his per- 
fect keeping, his harmony, his consummate performance of every part he assumed ; 
the distinctiveness, the integrity of character, of every dramatic personation he 
undertook ; how entirely he was transformed into the very being, and none other, he 
would represent. ‘True art! faithful nature! When reflecting on the responsibilities 
of the actor’s part, let him dwell at times upon his father’s method of procedure, the 
better to obtain a mastery in the delineation of that embodiment of qualities of the 
more refined order, King Lear. St. Luke’s hospital for a period of nearly three years 
was the collegium he visited ; in that place he clinically observed the physical changes 
of disordered intellect. Here he investigated with philosophical scrutiny, idiocy ; 
then the displays of insanity, in all its Protean forms, from brooding melancholy to 
‘laughter holding both his sides.’ The scholar he knew would read Burton for his 
erudition, and the painter would visit Rome in order to improve his art by the study 
of RarraE xe ; for his especial purpose, a just conception of the secrets of his science, 
and the development of its manifestations in unsound minds, the Hospital of St. 
Luke was his studio, his Vatican, his Sistine Chapel. Thus graduated, he ventured 
a public demonstration of the distracted monarch ; with what success need not now 
be mentioned. 

We are reluctant tothink how long a period may elapse before we shall again wit- 
ness the counterpart of this extraordinary genius ; and we shall console ourselves with 
the reflection that the pure light by which he illuminated the dramatic art, although 
perhaps at times less intense, is still imparted to us by his accomplished son. Mr. 
Cuares Kean, however, needs no expression of assurance of the high estimation in 
which his private worth and professional excellence are held: fortunately he is inde- 
pendent of it. Like all who have by their efforts secured the object of their ambition, 
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he is aware that the toils of application must precede the rewards of success. No 
alchemy has hitherto transmuted lead into mercury ; and the purest metals demand 
the refiner’s art. Eclecticism is no less inadmissible in the drama than in architec- 
ture. His father’s once sumptuous intellectual board furnished sustenance sufficient 
for a thousand jejune intellects ; the want of original stamina in most of these reci- 
pients has ended in depraved assimilation and fatal dyspepsia. Mr. Kean will most 
wisely draw from the resources within himself ; the material is abundant for every pur- 
pose, and of the best quality: yet with a full knowledge of his constitutional powers, 
should the exigency ever occur, he might safely exercise the prerogatives of an here- 
ditary claimant. Mr. Kean’s calling is to educate, refine and exalt the mind. He is 
destined to secure an abundant recompense, in the full fruition of his highest aspira- 
tions. If the chronicles correctly tell us, his career through the United States, in com- 
pany with his unrivalled lady, has thus far proved a continuous triumph. Let us hope 
that it may thus continue unto the end ; neither retarded by physical causes, nor les- 
sened by the diminished exercise of a cultivated and disciplined taste. 


A Visit ro tue Grave or Byron. — To the same competent hand whence we 
derived the ‘Visit to the Grave of Gray in his Country Church-Yard we are in- 
debted for the following interesting account of a similar visit to the former residence 
and present tomb of the greatest of England’s modern bards. Like its predecessor, 
the ensuing sketch will soon enlist and well repay the attention of the reader: ‘ Not- 
tingham is a pretty town, noted for its manufactories of lace and hosiery ; it is also 
celebrated for its ale, which I tasted, and pronounce good ; and it is remarkable for 
wind-mills, great numbers of which are seen closely huddled together on one side of 
the town, fanning themselves with marvellous pertinacity. And it has an historical 
interest too, connected with the lives of Queen IsaseLLa and Roger Mortimer, in 
the fourteenth century; with the ‘ Reform’ riots of 1831, traces of which are still 
visible in the black and dismantled walls of the castle; and finally, it stands upon a 
hill which, as you approach from Derby, through the rich meadows of the beautiful 
Trent, appears like a large fortress. Its market-square is one of the largest and finest 
in England ; and there are many objects of interest in and about Nottingham to ren- 
der a visit both profitable and pleasant; and those familiar with the poetry of the 
present age will not fail to recollect that here was born Henry Kirk Waite: 


‘Unnappy Waite! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 

When Science’ self-destroyed her favorite son! 


*T was thine own genius gave the final blow, 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low: 
So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He uursed the pinion which impell’d the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.’ 


‘It is honorable to our country, that the tablet to the memory of Wire by 
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Cuantrey should have been erected at the cost of an American gentleman, a citizen 
of Boston. The inscription is in good taste, and concludes thus: 
‘*Far o'er the Atlantic wave 
A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave ; 


On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 
And raised this fond memorial to his fame.’ 


‘In the suburbs of Nottingham are great numbers of small gardens, cultivated by 
mechanics and tradesmen, who thus employ their leisure hours, findmg an agreeable 
recreation in a profitable pursuit ; while the beautiful and picturesque view, extending 
for many miles along the course of the Trent, is scarcely surpassed for quiet beauty in 
any part of England. Eight miles distant is Hucknall, or as it is more commonly and 
truly called, ‘ dirty Hucknall ;’ a collection of huts wretched in appearance ; the 
people idle and ignorant ; and the country around rough and uncultivated. A small 
church crowns the summit of a little hill, with no trees or hedges to relieve the bar- 
renness of the spot ; making it altogether as uninviting to the eye, as desolate to the 
heart, as any misanthrope could desire. We were quickly followed to the church, the 
object of our visit, by a lad with the keys; and on entering, soon found that the interior 
corresponded with its outward seeming. It was rude, cheerless and cold; and yet 
how many generations yet unborn will seek that church, will tread that aisle, and 
gaze upon the spot which contains the ashes of one who ‘ twined his hopes of being 
remembered in his line with his land’slanguage !’ A small white Grecian tablet, in- 
serted in the wall immediately over the sepulchre, told us: ‘In the vault beneath, 
where many of his ancestors and his mother are buried, lie the remains of Grorce 
Gorpon Noet Byron, the author of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.’ What stranger 
uninformed of the fact would have supposed that the remains of Byron were entombed 
in so obscure a sanctuary! I could not but feel however that it was well ordered in 
the fitness of things that they should repose there ; that the place, church, vault and 
inscription were in good keeping with the character of him who boasted that he ‘ stood 
and should stand alone, remembered or forgot ;) and he might have added too with 
great propriety, ‘should sleep alone.’ The fierce sun may beat upon that house and 
the cold winds of winter sigh through its casements ; ‘ but after life’s fitful fever he 
sleeps well ;’ as calmly, as quietly, as undisturbed in his dark and dreary chamber as 
the author of the ‘ Elegy’ in his almost perennial daisy-blooming garden. [I left, after 
some delay, but cast no longing lingering look behind. 

‘ Three miles farther on is Newstead Abbey. ‘The Hut,’ a small inn on the con- 
fines of the estate, and just opposite the celebrated ‘Oak-Tree,’ where we left our 
carriage, is about a mile fromthe Abbey. The walk thence is through a rabbit-war- 
ren; and thousands of these little creatures were seen skipping from hole to hole: we 
were told six thousand pairs were yearly sent to market, and the revenue to the pro- 
prietor from this source amounted to some five hundred pounds per annum. ‘There 
were no trees to shade the road; and except a gate or two, which seemed to dispute 
our passage, the country might have been taken for what we call in America ‘a 
common.’ After proceeding nearly a mile through this monotonous scene, a sharp 
curve around the base of a hill brought us in view of the lake, on which were float- 
ing miniature brigs and schooners: catching its hue from the dark clouds which pre- 
saged a shower, it was perfectly black. In an instant more the Abbey itself appeared, 
with its lawns, gravelly paths and beautiful trees. The transition is instantaneous 
from the dull and dreary scene through which we had been walking. Newstead has 
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been so often described that I shall not encumber my pages with any detail of its fea- 
tures. I must not however omit to remark that the monks of the olden times were 
men.of taste. All the monasteries I have yet visited are situated uniformly by some 
pleasant lake or running stream, where these self-sacrificing ‘ holy men’ could meditate 
undisturbed, and — fish !” 

‘ Ringing the porter’s-bell, and waiting just half the time by which every thing in 
America is measured, namely ‘ twenty minutes,’ we were admitted into the vestibule 
of the cloisters, or more properly galleries of the Abbey. Another ten minutes, and a 
smart, neat and affected piece of vanity, yet perfectly civil, bade us inscribe our 
names in the register, and follow her. We did so; and after passing through the 
suite of apartments occupied by the present proprietor, Col. WiLpMan, (son-in-law of 
the late Duke of Sussex,) which display great taste and splendor, we stepped into 
those occupied by Byron when residing at Newstead. Col. Wirpman has preserved 
them in the same state as when tenanted by him. There are the bed, wash-stand, 
towels, soap, table, chairs, carpet — every thing precisely the same as when he left ; 
and one might imagine from the evident care manifested in their keeping, that the 
occupant had but just stepped out and would presently return: so also of the apart- 
ment adjoining, where slept his ‘little page.’ The same consideration and care are 
observed in the library. The chair in which he used to sit, the table on which he 
wrote, the couch on which he reclined, all are there. I could not but feel that his spirit 
was still lingering about the scene. The window of the library looks out upon the 
lake, and affords a charming prospect of water, wood and vale. Our conductress un- 
locked a door in a side-closet and handed us a human skull. It was the same that 
was exhumed when Byron was in possession of the Abbey, and which he caused to 
be mounted with silver, and converted into a wine-goblet ; and upon which he inscribed 
the lines beginning, ‘Start not, nor deem my spirit fled,’ ete. On descending into 
the lower apartments we were shown the marble sarcophagus in which the skull was 
discovered, the portrait of the dog ‘ Boatswain,’ and in the garden the pompous and 
foolish monument erected over his carcass, riven by the lightning and hastening to 
ruin. It wasa circular cone, of large diameter at the base, and surmounted at the top 
by a shaft on which is the inscription. A walk through the gardens, which are 
modern, and the grove in which is still to be seen his own and his sister’s name carved — 
by himself on the bark of a tree in 1814, and a detention of ‘ twenty minutes’ by one 
of the most rabid and unmitigated rain storms ever let down from the heavens, ter- 
minated our visit to Newstead Abbey.’ 


Messrs. Cooter, Kress anp Hitt, at their new auction-room, Number 157 Broad- 
way, seem to have formed a party with no antagonist side — an anomaly in the his- 
tory of parties. ‘The ‘ Universal Public,’ if one may judge from the best expositor of its 
collective opinions, the press, seems to have adopted the firm in question. And no 
marvel ; for Mr. Cooxey is an old and experienced book-seller; of Mr. Kees the 
same may be said, for he both makes clever books and sells them ; and Mr. H111, al- 
though on the sunny side of thirty-five, has had so much to do with them that he is 
himself a walking catalogue of ancient and modern, foreign and domestic literature. 
More than all, each member of the firm is a capital business man ; so that our friends 
the publishers, whose ‘ ventures’ sometimes contribute to the trade-sales, now so com- 
mon, will be sure to find their way to Messrs. Cootey, Kegse anp Hit. 
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Gossiep with Reapers anp CorresronpENts. — The annexed interesting sketch, 
sent us under the nom de plume of ‘ Rose Sranpisu,’ will be deemed by every true 
American an appropriate offering at the moment when we are celebrating the seven- 
tieth anniversary of our beloved country’s independence: ‘ The following note was 
found among the papers of the late Lord Erskine: 

‘To GeneraL Wasuincton: Sin—I have taken the liberty to introduce your august and im- 
mortal name in a short sentence, which is to be found in the book I send to you. 

‘I have a large acquaintance amoug the most valuable and exalted class of men; but you are the 


only human being for whom I ever felt an awful reverence. I sincerely pray to Gop to grant a long 
and serene evening to a life so gloriously devoted to the happiness of the world. 


‘T. ERskINe.’ 
‘In the year of our Lorp 1790 I stood upon the door-step of the counting-house 
of which I was then but the youngest clerk, when the companion beside me hur- 
riedly said: ‘ There he comes! — there comes Washington!’ I looked up Pearl- 
street and saw approaching, with stately tread and open brow, the Father of my 
country. His hat was off, for the day was sultry, and he was accompanied by Col. 
Pace and James Mapison. | Never have I forgotten, nor shall I forget to my dying 
day, the serene, the benign, the Gop-like expressjon of the countenance of that Man 
of Men. His lofty mien and commanding figure, set-off to advantage by an ele- 
gant dress, consisting of blue coat, buff small-clothes, silver knee and shoe-buckles, 
and white vest ; his powdered locks and powerful, vigorous look, for he was then in 
the prime and strength of his manhood, have never faded from my mind during the 
many years, with all their chances and changes, which have rolled between! As 
Wasuineron passed the place near where I stood, his mild, clear blue eye fell upon 
me, and it seemed as though his very glance was a benediction. ‘Though high deeds 
and noble acts —fame, death, a nation’s worship and tears —have since in the deep 
places of my heart consecrated his name above every other name of earth, yet even 
then, boy as I was, the glance thrilled me through and through; my eyes fell be- 
neath it, and my hand was involuntarily raised to uncover my head, as an august 
being passed by. The aspect of the outer man alone was calculated to enforce re- 
spect —to compel awe and reverence. But there is that in the sight and presence of 
a being we revere ; a being whose name we have been taught to lisp in infancy with 
grateful affection; have had held up to us in boyhood as worthy of all honor and 
imitation, which stirs feelings that lie far down in the depths of the soul, and inspires 
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faith and trust in Gop and in human goodness. Oh! heaven-taught, heaven-endowed 
man, ordained of thy Maxer to be thy country’s deliverer ! 

‘Once again I saw the President. He was riding, the carriage being drawn by 
four beautiful bays. I remember well its silver plate and yellow pannels, which has 
ever since seemed to me a proper and aristocratic color (forgive me, shade of Wasu- 
INGTON !) for a vehicle of this kind. Mrs. or Lady Wasuineron, as she was always 
called, sat by his side. She was of a comely and pleasant countenance, and ap- 
peared to be chatting in a lively manner to her noble lord and master, whose usual 
gravity, if my recollection serves me, was a little relaxed. He turned his face 
toward her — I think he smiled. 


‘* Be not too familiar, lest men see thine infirmities and learn to cavil at thy teaching.’ 


* This Wasuineron appears to have understood ; or rather, the property was innaté 
in his character; and yet no man had fewer infirmities; none less need to dread a 
close inspection than he. ‘The most conspicuous trait in his character, and one of the 
rarest virtue, was moderation. In every act of his life this was exemplified. Tem- 
perance shone in all; it was the guide of his conduct, the key to the great success of 
his life. Ambition, fame, military glory, in themselves considered, seem never to 
have had entrance into his clear, conscientious mind. With him all the ‘ pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war’ was never dreamed of. Human oppression, ‘the 
right’ and freedom nerved his arm. He drew only the sword of defence. Though 
his courage was undaunted, enthusiasm formed no part of his character. The loud 
clarion and the spirit-stirring drum never drowned in his ear the cry of despair, the 
shriek of the dying. He never for a moment forgot that the fall of the meanest sol- 
dier on the battle-field carried desolation, wailing, and often destitution into a house- 
hold. But to return: The gaily-prancing steeds soon rolled the carriage out of my 
sight, and left me standing in the crowded street, an enthusiastic boy-dreamer, with 
wondering gaze and crowding thoughts. 

‘Once more was he borne along. The steeds not now prancing and gay, but 
one —the old war-horse—led before his master’s body, saddle and stirrup empty, 
and cloth of black covering him. Mournfully the dumb animal seemed to walk. 
How mutely eloquent it was! The scene is now before me ; the solemn procession, 
slowly moving, marked through all its length with the sad trappings of wo! The 
unutterably solemn strain of music, the march for the dead, rings now in my ear! 
I seem to see again the serious, down-cast faces of the men who followed after ; 
again I hear the sobs and weeping of the women, and the wondering and affrighted 
look of little children is present with me. Each one mourned as with a personal 
grief. Earth will never again behold such a spectacle —a nation dissolved in tears! 
Why were they shed? What trait of our beloved Wasnineron do we most grate- 
fully reverence? Is it not his transcendent goodness, his unsullied integrity, his 
purest patriotism? Yes, we love while we hotor his memory. In life we reposed 
trust in him as in an ark of safety, a shield of defence. A Gop-fearing man, He 
prospered him, and blessed his life. Favored of Heaven, he enjoyed the confidence 
of men. No,I repeat, never shall I forget the words which wrought wonder, con- 
sternation and fear in my mind, and which was depicted on every face: ‘ Washing- 
ton is dead!’ ‘They were spoken in a whisper, but how full of wo! - - - For 
many years I dwelt in the very house in which the Great Defender lived ; I slept in 
the very room in which he slumbered. Sometimes an ancient friend of the family 
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would point out with irrepressible pleasure and honorable pride the very spot where 
‘The General’ stood, and where his ‘ Lady,’ on grand reception-days; how they 
were attired; what gracious words they spake; how kindly and how hospitable. 
And then the old man, sighing, said to my mother, with the ever-retrospective glance 
of age, ‘Ah! Madam, those were palmy days!’ There was one article in the 
house which had belonged to the Wasuineron family, and only one. It was an old 
mirror. It fitted over the mantel-piece, underneath the wainscotting, and was never 
removed. Well do I remember, when I was a mere child, being told this by an old 
servant; and of my gazing upon it with veneration because it had often reflected 
the face and form of the beloved Wasninetron. It was held sacred as a relic of 
him. Many a weary night, when I have lain sleepless on my couch, the wind 
(‘ mournfully, oh ! mournfully’) whistling without, a lonely feeling would creep over 
me as I looked upon the wainscotted walls of ‘ The Great Room ; the old blue tiles 
of the large fire-place ; the deep embrasured windows ; and felt the stillness so pro- 
found within that I could almost hear the beating of my heart ; then the dark vision 
of a fearful imagination has been exorcised, and the words of my mother seemed to 
whisper me again: ‘ When vain fears disturb thee, remember the good man who 
once lay where thou liest, and be thankful ; the dark visions will be dispelled.’ Then 
I have thought, ‘ His eyes have rested on the same objects I now behold ;’ I have 
fancied the thoughts that might have filled his mind, as he lay on a sometime sleep- 
less pillow ; thoughts pure, thankful, self-sacrificing, noble. A vivid picture too of 
the illustrious man; his countenance uplifted and lustrous with heavenly peace and 
hope ; his hands upraised, and his lips moving with words of prayer and praise, has 
been before me ; for I had been told that he was ‘a man of prayer,’ and in this I 
had been taught to believe lay his strength. And then (easy transition!) a yet more 
glorious vision passed before me ; a beatific vision. I have seen him one of the 
throng of those who ‘ walk in white’ beneath the shadow of the eternal throne ; his 
face radiant with light, and a crown of joy encircling his brow; yet wearing the 
same serene, majestic look which he wore on earth! Spirit of Wasuineron ! mild, 
wise, merciful, temperate, just — we evoke thee! Influence, guide, rule thy coun- 
trymen!’ It is a most remarkable fact, that all who ever saw WasHINGTON are unani- 
mous in their accounts of the impression which his,personal presence made upon every 
beholder. - - - Te reader will find not a little wholesome satire in ‘The Way they 
do Things in New-York,’ in preceding pages. The affectation of using French 
terms when plain English would better serve the speaker’s purpose, alluded to by our 
correspondent, is well ridiculed by ‘ Puncu’ in a late number of that amusing journal. 
It is proposed that the French shall reciprocate a compliment so largely paid them by 
the English, in the adoption of cant terms borrowed from their language by British 
journalists in order to denote the things and transactions of high life. As, by calling 
the most fashionable sort of people the élite of ton, and speaking of a dancing tea- 
party as a thé dansant; whereas it is the party that dances, not the Hyson; and the 
tee is quite distinct from the caper; also, by describing a person of dignified demeanor 
as distingué instead of dignified, a rout as a soirée, and a meat breakfast as a dejeu- 
ner ala fourchette. If we, out of admiration for the French language, says ‘ Puncu,’ 
employ it when we might full as well talk plain English, the French ought surely to 
reciprocate the civility, particularly since we go out of our way in deference to them, 
often using a phraseology which is at the same time Frenchified and nonsensical. 
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Accordingly, in their fashionable journals, we shall expect to find such announce- 
ments as the following : 


‘ Hrer au soir came off, a sa maison, dans la Rue St. Honore, le grand hop de Madame la Comtesse 
de VANILLE. La compagnie etait ornée par presque tous les swells les plus tip-top. 

‘ Aujord’hui, M. de FricaNDEav donnera, a son hotel, un spread magnifique ; ov plusieurs nods de 
la premiere distinction se trouveront avtour de son mahogany. 

* On dit qu’l y s sur le Kidderminster une aliance nuptiale entre un Marquis bien connu parmi les 
crack cercles, et une demoiselle de tin, heritiere a un millionaire Anglais. 


‘Au plein tog et fancy ball de Madame de PapiLLore, assisterent une foule de first-rate gens. 
L’affaire etait extremement spicy.’ 


Touching the heraldic movement of our Russian contributor, we remain for the pre- 
sent entirely neutral. There will be food for thought, perhaps for anger, in our cor- 
respondent’s series. ‘Thus far however his sarcasm is as good-natured as it is cut- 
ting. . . . ‘Tuere is some poetry so bad,’ writes ‘Pav Marrtinpats,’ ‘ that it’s 
good. Whether the following has that negative quality, you may judge. It is cer- 
tainly much worse than mediocrity. It was procured by a friend of mine from the 


author, whose poetic frenzy had probably been fired with golden dreams of an inheri- 
tance in the acres of Old Trinity: 


‘TO THE HEIRS OF ANNEKE JANS BOGARDUOUS. 


*‘pY MRS. T...., ONE OF THE HEIRS.’ 


‘Hat! brothers and sisters and kindred folks are we, 
Since we are all descended from one family ; 
From the fourth King of Holland, King Wrixu14M we hear, 
And in his royal bounties we all have a share ; 
By the grants that he has given his children, we find, 
And we are their descendants — we are all of his line: 
So whate’er be our fortune, whate’er be our fate, 
We are the descendants of WitL1am the Great! 


‘But some of us come in a second noble claim, 

Being the heirs of WynTre SyBrants BoGarnpus by name; 
There is wealth still in Holland, there is treasure, we find, 

For the heirs of Wynrtre Sysprants, who was of noble line: 
She was a great lady, from Holland she came, 

She married a relation, BoGarpDus by name : 

He too had descended from King Writram’s goldeu line, 

Being the son of ANNEKE JANS BoGarpws, we find. 

ANNEKE Jans was King WILLIam’s great-grand-child, we hear, 
And ANNEKE WEBBER her grandmother, was his own daughter dear. 
So whate’er be our fortune, whate’er be our fate, 

Weare the descendants of Witutam the Great; 

Of Wuu14M the Fourth of old Holland, we hear, 

And in his royal bounties we all have a share. 


‘We also are related to Vicroria the Queen, 
Since we all have descended from Wri1am the King; 
Then scorn us not, Vicrorra, thou great and noble Queen, 
For we are thy dear relations, as is plain to be seen! 
Though thy honors we claim not, thy name we still own, 
Since we are thy dear relations, all descended from the throne : 
From the fourth King of Holland, King W1Lv1aM, we hear, 
And in his royal bounties we all have ashare. | 
So whate’er be our fortune, whate’er be our fate 
We are the descendants of W1LL1aM the Great! 


‘Now America is our home, where we are happy and free ; 
Americans we are— yes, Americans we be! 

Though we are the descendants of honor and fame, 

From the fourth King of Holland, King WrittaMm, we hear, 
And in his royal bounties we all have a share, 

So whate’er be our fortune, whate’er be our lot 

May the name of King Wriu1am be never forgot!’ 


‘Where all is so beautiful, particular references are unnecessary ; yet it strikes me 
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that the patronizing tone of the first part of the third stanza, and the patriotic burst 
contained in the first two lines of the last, are worthy of especial commendation.’ 
Poor parvenu ‘poetry.’ . - - Te following graphic sketch we derive from a young 
and talented friend recently returned from Mexico and Texas. The hopeful subject 
of it reminds us not a little of a kindred ‘ artist’ once described to us by a country 
gentleman. He was in the habit of speaking of every person who had submitted 
to his operations as ‘a job’ of his; and while walking with our correspondent in the 
streets of the village in which he resided, he would suddenly exclaim : ‘ There comes one 
of my jobs — about as difficult a job as ever had.’ The ‘ job’ was a recent widower, 
and his countenance was sad; but when the dentist met him face to face, he said : 
‘Won’t you be so good as to smile a little? I want to show my friend what I 
call a very difficult and neat job!’ The bereaved husband and father however de- 
clined, and went on his way, leaving our operator in a state of surprise and disap- 
pointment at his churlishness. But to our new correspondent ‘ 'TrJano:’ 


‘As I returned last week from a turkey-hunt in the Colorado Bottom, I found our little village in 
an unusual state of excitement at the announcement that ‘the celebrated Dr. JoHNsTON, of Virginia, 
Professor of Dental Surgery,’ would that evening deliver an address on a professional subject, ‘ at 
J. CRoNKRAm’s tavern, on the Square ; admittance gratis.’ I had been surprised on my return from 
the ‘ Bottom’ by meeting on the road a very stylish light barouche with silver-plated lamps, drawn 
by two bob-tail sorrel trotters, and driven by a negro in livery. I now learned that this was the travel- 
ling equipage of Dr. JounsTon, who having acquired by the exercise of his profession a splendid 
fortune was now on a tour of pleasure through Texas, accompanied by his lady. Out of compassion 
however to the citizens of L——e, who had not seen a real live dentist for several years, he gra- 
cidusly condescended to tarry for a time among them, and to torture the nervous system of any un- 
fortunate individual who might require his services. At seven o’cluck the lecture began in a large 
upper room, where a few rough boards for seats contrasted agreeably with the naked rafters of the 
roof. A row of tallow candles with large wicks were stuck round the walls in little tin holders, af- 
fording light to the assembly. This room was in fact the town-hall of L——e. Here the courts 
were held, and divers important cases of stolen pigs, assaults and batteries and runaway negroes 
summarily disposed of. Here also were given the concerts of the ‘ Ethiopian Singers ;’ the forensic 
displays of Fourth-of-July orators, and the discourses of any religious professors who might wish to 
hold forth to the good citizens of L e; Mormons, Universalists and Shaking-Quakers included. 
I had been seated for some time, amusing myself in looking around npon the mass of hunting-shirts, 
home-made cotton coats, of all shapes and colors; buckskin leggings; cocked beaver hats, such as 
were used in the days of WasHtneTon; cow-hide boots and Indian moccasins ; and contrasting 
them with the more civilized garb of some young lawyer friends of mine from Tennessee, when I 
was startled by a loud crash, caused by the sudden disappearance of one of the plank-seats, which 
gave way uuder its interesting load, consisting chiefly of the gentler sex of L——e. There was 
(as an old planter near me observed,) for a few moments ‘a considerable smart chance of a scramble,’ 
and aconfused pile of bonnets, shawls and femaje forms, with occasional shrieks from a stout lady who 
had been turned wrong side up, and only regained her equilibrium at the expense of sundry crushed 
bonnets and prostrated ladies, who served as stepping-stones. At length however order being re- 
stored, a cry arose among the negroes (of whom some thirty or forty were collected round the door, 
of all ages, sizes and shades,) of ‘Dar he come!’ ‘ Dar ’s Massa Doctor Jonnston!’ and the doctor 
appeared, with his lady on his arm. He was a man of the middle size, hard-featured, with a bushy 
head of gray hair, an immense pair of gold spectacles pushed back on his forehead, from beneath 
which his cunning-looking yellowish-grey eyes twinkled forth. A white neck-cloth enveloped his 
scraggy brown neck, and his costume was a full suit of black. As he advanced into the room, he 
held his wife hy the tips of the fingers, making sliding bows to the right and left. After handing her 
‘trippingly’ to a seat, he took his station behind the rostrum, which in this case consisted of a small 
pine table, grievously cut and scratched, having been whittled upon by the judges, lawyers and poli- 
ticians of L e for the last three years: of course, like their speeches, it was rather a hackneyed 
affair. On this table lay several rolls of paper of different sizes, to be used as occasion might serve, 
according to the custom of public speakers. The doctor, arranging his rolls, made a bow and com- 
menced as follows: 
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‘Gentlemen and ladies — ladies and gentlemen: I arroved here to-day at your little town for the 
fust time — which are a fact. I’ve saw larger places and I’ve saw smaller; but it’s a pretty consi- 
derable peart little place for all that. It requires, gentlemen and ladies, if I may so ’spress myself, 
a mighty nateral genus for to be a good dentistry — which there are no doubt of that; none ut all. 
(A look of inquiry around the audience, to see if any one dissented from this self-evident proposi- 
tion.) Four year I follered the butcherin’ trade, and two year I driv’ pill ; but I ollers had a genus 
for the dentistry kme; and notwithstandin’ the difficulty, I will try to explain the subject so that 
even a lady can onderstand it. I shall ondertake it from the first progress of disease in the fangs to 
the formation of the tartarish matter in the little blue veins under the tongue, which are the cause of 
decay in the enammil— which are ondoubtedly so, gentlemen and ladies; that the decomposition 
of the teeth affects the systum, and the decomposition of the systum affects the teeth. I shall now 
proceed to the operation of pluggin’ the teeth, which is very simple. You only dig a hole in the 
tooth a little larger at the bottom than the top, and stuff in a bit of gold-leaf. This is called stuffin’ 
or pluggin’. Two year hev I been a-tryin’ to get here, an’ could n't do it; my services was wanted 
in all the cities of the Southern states. There was no denyin’ people; they would have Dr. Jonn- 
STON at any price. I don’t doubt but what you have séen here some of them impostures, which we 
dentistries krackterize as jack-leg dentistries; but I, gentlemen and ladies, are a rale Scientificky! 
I ain’t none of your jack-legs. When you see a man travellin’ in his own barootch and his own 
hosses, you say to yourselves, ‘ Dr. JoHNSTON ain’t no imposture ; he’s a Scientificky, and no mistake !’ 
Ninety dollars monthly per annum it costs me to keep my barootch—ninety dollars! — and if it 
was n’t for my ’spenses bein’ so great, I should like to distract all the teeth of all the gentlemen 
and ladies free gratis. But there is two nearves: the one nearve is of the teeth, and the other is of 
the pawket; and the nearve of the pawket is fully as sensible as the nearve of. the teeth. Here in 
my jaws, (opening his mouth with a horrid grin, and showing a couple of semi-transparent false 
teeth as big as pumpkin-seeds,) is two of the famous incorruptible patent plate teeth, which is the 
monarch-teeth of all others. Fourteen year has these teeth been in my jaws, and yet (giving a can- 
nibalistic look around him, and grinding together his formidable teeth,) I think I could bite off any 
body's finger with ’em now. If any gentleman or lady wants to try, just step for’ard and put your 
finger in my mouth and feel’em.’ Here he held his mouth open for some time ; but no one appear- 
ing to care about having their fingers bitten off just then, he shut it again. It may be well imagined 
there was a good deal of laughter at this extraordinary address, which the doctor attributed solely to 
his own facetiousness, and received as a well-merited tribute to his oratorical powers. After some 
concluding remarks, he informed the audience that he would be ready to receive the calls of the af- 
flicted at seven o’clock the next morning; when the audience dispersed, not however without a pro- 
position to duck him in the Colorado from the sturdy backwoodsmen whom he had attempted to 
impose upon. It was finally decided to let iim go scot-free for his wife’s sake and in consideration 
of the amusement he had afforded. The doctor proceeded to San Antonio, where he had an applica- 
tion from one of Col. Hays’ rangers to extract from his head the iron of an Indian arrow, which he 
had received in a skirmish two years before. The doctor, after examining the scar, put on his spec- 
tacles, took them off again, and setting his head on one side with an air of oracular wisdom, gave his 


opinion as follows: ‘I can’t ’stract that ’ere, bekase it would kill you; but I'll give you some pills 
that'll melt it in your head !’ 


‘ T. P.’s ‘Ballad,’ to make out the necessary rhythm, in the ‘ chorus-line,’ would 
read somewhat like the affecting old ballad of ‘Lord Lovel and Lady Nancy,’ as sung 
by vocalists who understand the requirement#of poetical feet : 


‘Tuey buried her in St. Mary’s church-yard, 
And they buried him close by her, 
And out of her buzzum there grew a red rose, 
And out of hizzen a brier-ri-ri-er, 
And out of hizzen a brier. 


‘ And they growed und growed to the steeple-top, 
Till they could n’t grow no higher, 
And there they formed a true loveyer’s knot, 
All true loveyers for to admire-rire-ri-rire, 
All true loveyers for to admire!’ 


‘T. P’” must excuse us; we have little leisure and less inclination to ‘ alter or amend’ 
his verse. - - - Griesert Assorr a Beckert, who writes ‘The Comic Blackstone’ 
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in ‘ Poncn,’ has much of the peculiar humor of the late ever-to-be-lamented THomas 
Hoop. Some of his burlesque illustrations of legal requirements overflow with wit 
and trenchant satire. Speaking of the act of ‘ distraining,’ he says: ‘ A bullock walk- 
ing through a hedge into a stranger's field, may find himself in custody for the rent; 
and the animal has nothing to do but toss up with the sheriff’s officer, if he is desi- 
rous of settling the matter without remaining a prisoner. ‘Tools used in trade cannot 
be distrained, and a shoemaker may hold out to the last ; a carpenter need not con- 
sent to be chiseled out of his chisel; and a tailor may defy his landlord to take his 
measures.’ Under the head of ‘ Wrongs and their Remedies’ we have some impor- 
tant information, especially in relation to the law of libel: ‘ Injuries affecting a man’s 
reputation include slanderous words and written libels. Though it is actionable to 
print that which may injure a man’s reputation, it does not seem that a printer can 
have an action brought against him for printing a book whereby the reputation of the 
author is seriously damaged. ‘To call a man a rogue or a rascal in words, is said to be 
no ground for an action, though it would be very good ground for the action of knock- 
ing him down, without going any farther into the merits. Reputation may also be 
destroyed by malicious indictments or prosecution; as if Brown out of spite indicts 
Smiru for forgery, and it turns out that Smrrn is a blacksmith, and has forged nothing 
but horse-shoes and other articles, in the way of his trade, then Smiru has a very 
good action against Brown, who has been guilty of a very bad one.’ In treating of 
actions of detinue, the author incidentally mentions this fact: ‘ Detaining of goods 
may be illegal where the original taking was lawful; as, if a bull walks into my pre- 
serves, I may distrain him damage feasant while he is damaging my pheasants. 
Now, though it is lawful for me to take the bull by the horns, or even to seize him in 
tail, yet if his owner tenders me amends, I have no right to detain the brute, but must 
throw him up or be liable to an action.’ He gives us also a good idea of debt. ‘A 
debt is a sum of money due ; but as we are not anxious to go very deeply into debt, 
we shall not attempt a minute description of what every one must be more or less 
acquainted with.’ Here is a specimen of what constitutes a legal ‘ discontinuance :’ 
‘If A opens a theatre, and lets B a box for three months, and the landlord not being 
able to get any rent, takes possession of the house, which closes in six weeks, and B 
absolutely insists on sitting in his box, it is termed a discontinuance.’ We have our- 
selves, in this department, had ‘ our say’ in relatjon to the ridiculous character of the 
forms of action in cases of ejectment, but we ‘ give in’ to the comic BLacksroneE: 


‘Ir is necessary first for the claimant to make a formal entry on the premises, and remain on them 
till he is turned off ; but as he might sit in a field all night, without any one taking any notice of him, 
it is provided that he may have a friend in readiness to come up and walk him away ; and this friend 
is called the casual ejector. An action is then commenced against the casual ejector, who writes in a 
friendly way to the tenant in possession, advising bim to come forward and defend his title, for he, 
the casual ejector, being only in fun, intends letting judgment go by default if the matter should be 
proceeded with. The tenant in possession, not relishing the joke, comes forward to defend the ac- 
tion, and then the question is decided as between the parties who are really at issue, After posses- 
sion is recovered, an action may be brought for mesne profits; butif the profits have been very mean 
they are hardly worth incurring the expense of action for.’ 


WE are glad to perceive by the English journals that Mr. Forrest, our distinguished 
American actor, has been received in the principal towns of Scotland, Ireland and 
England with marked enthusiasm by crowded audiences. This success is the more 
gratifying, since it establishes the fact that talent and genius, which are of no coun- 
try, will always be appreciated by the people, all private or public cliques to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Mr. Forrest, we learn, after a journey through Spain with 
his family, will return to the United States. He will be warmly welcomed. After 
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a professional tour through the Union, he will take his final leave of the stage, and 
retire to private life. . . . Wer were glad to reéncounter recently the following 
admirable lines, which appeared in BLackwoon’s Magazine nearly thirty years ago. 
They were suggested by a description, in the writings of a French author, of an 
Egyptian funeral procession on its way to the cemetery, which paused before certain 
houses, and sometimes receded a few steps. ‘The dead thus stopped before the doors 
of their friends to bid them a last farewell, and before those of their enemies, to effect 
a reconciliation before they parted forever : 
‘SLow .y, with measured tread, 


Onward we bear the dead 
To his lone home: 


‘Uplift your load again ; 
Take up the mourning strain, 


Pour the deep wail! 
Short grows the homeward road, Lo! the expected one 


On with your mortal load, To his place passeth on — 
Oh, Grave! we come. Grave! bid him hail! 


* Yet, yet —ah! hasten not 
Past each remembered spot 
Where he hath been ; 
Where late he walked in glee, 
There from henceforth tosbe 
Never more seen, 


‘Yet, yet— ah! slowly move, 
Bear not the form we love 
Fast from our sight ; 
Let the air breathe on him, 
And the sun beam on him 


Last looks of light. 
‘Rest ye — set down the bier; ‘Here dwells his mortal foe ; 
One he loved dwelleth here ; Lay the departed low, 
Let the dead lie Even at his gate — 
A moment that door beside, Will the dead speak again? 


Wont to fly open wide 


Utt'ring proud boasts and vain, 
Ere he drew nigh. 


Last words of hate ? 


‘Hearken ! — he speaketh yet — ‘Lo! the cold lips unclose ! 
‘Oh, friend! wilt thou forget List ! list !-what sounds are those, 
(Friend more than brother !) Plaintive and low ? 
How hand in hand we ’ve gone, ‘Oh, thou, mine enemy ; 
Heart with heart linked in one — Come forth and look on me, 


All to each other ? Ere hence I go! 


* Oh, friend! I go from thee, 
Where the worm feasteth free, 
Darkly to dwell; - 
Giv’st thou no parting kiss ! 
Friend ! is it come to this? 
Oh, friend, farewell !’ 


‘Curse not thy foeman now — 
Mark ! on his pallid brow 
Whose seal is set ! 
Pard’ning, I pass thy way ; 
Then, wage not war with clay : 
Pardon — forget !’ 


Tuere isn’t ‘a chance’ for you, respected ‘ Tom Bow.ne,’ unless you greatly im- 
prove upon the two ‘ experiments’ before us. A blind negro with a blown-out candle 
looking at midnight in a dark cellar for a black cat has a better ‘look’ for success, 
‘ aperiently.’ Still, ‘Tom,’ do n’t let us discourage you from ‘trying again,’ because 
you have not succeeded in your first efforts.’ ‘Three times,and out.’ . . . THere 
is not a single word of praise in the annexed notice of ‘ Hazen’s Grammatic Reader,’ 
which we take from one of the well-filled columns of the ‘ Evening Gazette and 
Times’ daily journal, in which we do not cordially concur: ‘ Mr. J. S. Reprrexp, Clin- 
ton-Hall, has just published the Grammatic Reader, by Epvwarp Hazen, A. M., and 
we conceive it to be the most elegant book of juvenile instruction ever issued in this 
or any other country. The author's ability and qualifications for the task he has un- 
dertaken have been already shown in ‘Hazen’s Speller and Reader, and a most 
satisfactory farther development of his system of imparting an accurate knowledge of 
the elements of our vernacular will be found in the book under notice. It is however 
to its typographical and illustrated character to which we referred when speaking of 
the unsurpassed ‘ elegance’ of this little school-book. _It is printed on firm thick paper, 


with handsome open type, and contains sixty-eight engravings from original drawings 
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by Cuapman, which are among the most spirited sketches that ever came from the 
pencil of that accomplished artist ; and these are engraved with a degree of skill and 
high finish that would befit an illustrated edition of Gray or Gotpsmiru. Compared 
with the miserable wood-cuts with which young folks have hitherto been obliged to 
be content in the volumes published whether for their amusement or instruction, they 
mark a new era in publications addressed chiefly to the young. Taste, that deli- 
cate quality of the trained intellect, (and which, with its twin-brother discrimination, 
makes a feeler to the mind as important to some of its operations as is the trunk of 
the elephant to the purveyance of the creature’s proper food) true taste is ministered 
to in these drawings, at the season of life when it is most susceptible of gentle and 
unconscious training. Boston, which we believe has hitherto been the most famous 
city for its juvenile books, will doubtless, with its readiness to appreciate a good thing, 
instantly acknowledge that the enterprise of Mr. Reprieitp has given New-York so 
much the lead that it will require great efforts to rival her in this department of book- 
making. If our readers would see for themselves how entirely just is the praise 
here bestowed upon the engravings of this beautiful book, let them turn to the 
cut at the head of our ‘Gossip’ in the present number, which has been kindly 
loaned us by the publisher. . . - It is really amusing to observe how much the 
meaning of a person may be changed by the mere transposition of words. A friend 
informs us of an African church in this town which is called ‘ The Church of the 
Colored Messiah.’ He dropped into it one day, he says, and the first sentence he heard 
from the officiating ‘colored pusson’ was in a prayer, which commenced with: O! 
Lorp-ah! at thy great feet we bow-ah!’- - - A recent ‘ New-Bedford Mercury’ 
mentions the arrival of the ‘ Sarah’ whale-ship at that port, having on board a harpoon 
which was found in the body of a large whale. ‘The harpoon was marked ‘ Lyra,’ 
and belonged to a New-Bedford vessel of that name, which was lost in 1828 on a 
reef near Oahu, Sandwich Islands. Our readers will remember the sketch of ‘ Mo- 
cha Dick, of the Pacific,’ published in the Knickersocker many years ago ; a huge 
mountain-whale, that rises like an island every now and then from the bosom of the 
Pacific, trailing from his sides hundreds of green slimy ropes, that stream like ‘ hor- 
rid hair’ upon the waters. He will be a treasure when his time comes, not only to 
oil-men but to ‘ workers in iron.’ - - - Tuere are important facts set forth and en- 
forced in the article on ‘ Causes of Early Consumption, by Professor Mares, in pre- 
ceeding pages. The benefits of mountain air in diseases of the lungs are becoming 
every year more and more apparent. We had the pleasure recently to encounter at 
that admirably kept and charmingly situated establishment, the ‘Weehawken House,’ 
by Col. Jessur, a gentleman who had entirely recovered his health at that moderately 
high altitude, although his case had been pronounced incurable by the physicians 
who attended him. - - . Tue first paper in the present number well deserves the 
place of honor which it occupies. It is from the pen of a talented contributor, of 
whom we shall perhaps have more to say hereafter, and from whom we are certain 
our readers will always be well pleased to hear. . - - ‘Charades’ are not accessible, 
as a general thing, to these pages. We have not the slightest objection however to 
oblige ‘ M. D.’ by asking, ‘ What relation is your uncle’s sister to you, if she is not your 
aunt? . . . We appreciate the kind advice of ‘Onserver,’ and shall profit by it, 
so far as we can, without stretching the writer referred to upon a Procrustean bed. 
We have ourselves objected to several of the condemned passages from his pen ; 
but are assured and believe that his ultimate purposes are good, and that if peradven- 
ture he may seem to do evil, it is only that ‘good may come.’ ‘ You shall see anon.’ 
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WE are indebted to an obliging friend for the subjoined spirited translation of 
‘ The Midnight Review,’ from the German of Baron Zepuivz, (no relation of Prince 


. De Zewxirzroupres, once described in these pages by Mr. Wasnineton Irvine,) 


which illustrates a popular belief among some of the old soldiers of Naroiron, that 
the Emperor reappears and holds reviews at midnight. Is there not something aw- 
fully weird and grand in the various shadowy pictures here presented ? 


‘WHEN Midnight’s hour is come, ‘ At a signal the ranks unsheathe 
The Drummer forsakes his tomb, Their weapons in rear and van ; 
And marches, beating his phantom-drum But they scarcely appear to speak or breathe, 
To and fro through the ghastly gloom. And their features are sad and wan. 
‘He plies the drumsticks twain, | ‘And when Midnight robes the sky, 


With fleshless fingers pale, 
And beats, and beats again and again, 
A long and dreary Keveil ! 


The Emperor leaves his tomb, 
And rides ulong, surrounded by 
His shadowy Staff, through the gloom. 


} 
| 
| 
‘Like the voice of abysmal waves | ‘Asilver star so bright 
Resounds its unearthly tone, Is glittering on his breast; 
Till the dead old soldiers, long in their graves, In an uniform of blue and white 
Awaken through every zone. And a grey camp-frock he is dressed. 
* 
‘ And the Slain in the land of the Hun, 


, ‘The moonbeams shine afar 
And the Frozen in the icy North, 


On the various marshalled groups, 


And those who under the burning sun | As the Man with the glittering silver star 
Of Italy sleep, come forth. Proceeds to review his troops. 
‘ And they whose bones longwhile | ‘ And the dead battalions all 


Lie bleaching in Syrian sands, 
And the slumberers under the reeds of the Nile, 
Arise, with arms in their hands. 


Go again through their exercise, 
Till the moon withdraws, and a gloomier pall 
Of blackness wraps the skies. 


‘ At midnight, in his shroud, 
The Trumpeter leaves his tomb, 
And blows a blast, long, deep and loud, 
As he rides through the ghastly gloom, 


‘Then uround their Chief once more 
The Generals and Marshals throng ; 
And he whispers a word oft heard before 
In the ear of his Aid-de-camp. 


‘And the yellow moon-light shines | ‘In files the troops advance, 
On the old Imperial Dragoons ; | And then are no longer seen : 
} 


And the Cuirassiers they form in lines, The challenging watchword given is‘ France!’ 
Aud the Carbineers in platoons, The answer is ‘St. Helene!’’ 


Mr. C. G. Foster, every ‘ item’ concerning whom is well known to the every- 
morning readers of the ‘ T'ribune’ daily journal, has recently issued a prospectus of 
‘ The Apollo, a Journal of Music and the Fine Arts.’ It will supply full and impar- 
tial musical intelligence from every city in the United States, and from Havana, 
Mexico, and the principal cities of South America. No requisite expense will be 
spared to make it a true and watchful exponent of the interests and conditions of 
music in the new world; keeping pace with its progress and faithfully interpreting 
its wise and beneficent teachings. Painting, sculpture, architecture, the drama, etc., 
will receive regularly such attention as their real progress requires. The work will 
be published weekly, in a large quarto form, on the very best quality of paper and 
in the most modern and exquisite style of printing, itself one of the Fine Arts. The 
terms of subscription will be three dollars per annum, always in advance, and no 
single copies of the paper will ever be sold. We have no doubt of the success of 
‘Tue Apoi.o,’ because we are quite sure that Mr. Fosrer will make such a journal 
as will command it. - - - We had a few remarks upon ‘ George Downing’s Estab- 
lishment of Good Things’ for visitors at Newport, Rhode Island, and (strange juxta- 
position !) Mumford’s new Translation of Homer. But both being too good to spoil 
by delay, they are deferred until our next, together with notices of four or five new 
publications, and some other words to correspondents. 
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Lirrrary Recorp. —‘ Consuelo,’ by GzorGe Sanp, (the nom de plume of Madame Dupevanr,) 
is the title of two handsomely-printed volumes from the press of Messrs. W1LL1aM D. TICKNOR AND 
Company, Boston. The work was originally translated for‘ The Harbinger,’ a Boston periodical 
whose criticisms we have generally found to be discriminating and just. The name, ‘ Consuelo,’ is 
that of the heroine, which in Spanish means ‘ consolation.’ ‘No word,’ says the ‘ Harbinger,’ ‘ could 
better describe the peculiar influence of the book. It is consoling to the depths of every tired and 
weary soul. As sure as you read, you are in a clearer and more loving mood. It throws around you 
the sphere of an ideal person, a character so truly conceived and so thoroughly sustained that almost 
you are persuaded it has bodily existence, and that a ‘ Consuelo’ lives for you too.’ This is very 
high praise. + - - We have received from Messrs. Jamzs Munrozk aNnp Company, Boston, ‘ The 
Works of Henry Ware, Jr. and cannot resist the incliuation to say that these spirited and per- 
severing publishers are most indefatigably supplying us with a succession of excellent works. Their 
valuable and entertaining Biography of Henry Ware has been followed by two volumes of the 
writings of that eminent Unitarian divine. Our opinion of HENry Ware was greatly heightened 
by his brother’s admirable biography. His own published productions detract nothing from our es- 
timation of his talents. He was more of « man, more of a theologian, more of a right-hearted 
thinker and more of a poet, than even his fume as a preacher authorized us to believe. Of the 
talented Ware family, if not the most gifted, he was the most equally versatile. The same degree 
of merit seems to have prevailed in every faculty of his mind which shone conspicuously. If not pos- 
sessed of the deep science and close philosophy of his brother, the physician ; or if less imbued with 
the tone and spirit of antiquity which pervade the eloquent ‘ Letters from Palmyra,’ by his brother 
WIL.14M, (first given to the public in these pages,) he manifests a more varied talent, of the same 
degree of merit in each department; less perbaps in each particular kind, but in the aggregate of 
his genius, more. The Reverend CHANDLER Rozsins, of Boston, one of the best men that breathes 
upon this side the Azores, has with great skill and critical ability selected from Henry WanrrE’s 
writings, in prose and verse, enough to ussure us, and posterity too, of the truth of these remarks. 
Mr. Ropsins tells us that he has selected the most valuable and suitable of Mr. Wanrk’s writings 
under the close restriction as to guantity which the author’s delicacy of feeling and soundness of 
judgment somewhat severely imposed. Were there not so much to read that abbreviation has be- 
come a requisite virtue, we might tax Mr. Ware’s modesty with too chary a consideration for the 
public desire ; but a glance at our library-table, and the reflection that other good men are yet to be 
born, (as we trust,) confirm our asseut to the good sense of his scruples. Mr. Ropsins will himself 
need a biographer one of these days, and many more, it is to be hoped, resembling him. But may 
that necessity be prolonged far beyond our span; 




























‘ diuque 
Letus intersit populo !’ 


The merit of Mr. Wanrg’s prose writings is very great; greater than can usually be assigned to 
the ‘ taking’ compositious of a popular preacher. His more worldly essays well repay the perusal ; 
and all who shall read his lecture upon the ‘ Poetry of Mathematics,’ will acknowledge that it con- 
tains observation and argument which must secure for it permanent praise. But to leave the theolo- 
gical and philosophical portion of the volumes for a branch better adapted to a magazine like the 
KNICKERBOCKER, we would call attention to the merits of Mr. Warr’s poetry. Almost at random, 
we transcribe the following proofs of his power in verse. The first is a sonnet on the country church 
of his friend, the beloved Doctor FoLLEn, at East Lexington, (Mass.): 


‘Tur Fotiten Church— how beautiful it stands, 
Graceful and calm in that sequestered nook ! 
How doth a blessing from its placid look 

Flow o’er the hamlet and its fertile lands ! 

Fit monument to him who placed it there; 
Whose soul, all truth, benignity and grace, 
Beamed forth in benedictions, from a face 

Where might and sweetness met in union rare. 

O light of love, too early quenched in death ! 
Yet as that fane, though crumbled to the ground, 
Would still survive, in sacred influence round, 

So flows, and shall, from him a quickening breath : 

Death to the good man is but life’s extension ; 

Earth mourns his loss; Heaven joys in his ascension.’ 
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There are touches of quiet nature and humor in this‘ Thanksgiving Song,’ written in 1831. It 
quite makes one’s mouth water to read it: 


‘I REMEMBER, I remember, when I was a little boy, 
How the last week in November always filled my heart with joy; 
For then Thanksgiving always came, with every kind of pie, 
And I for once could eat my fill, though father did sit by. 


‘Il remember, I remember, how on Monday they began 
With rolling paste, and chopping meat, and buttering patty-pan ; 
And proud was | to pound the crackers, or to stone the plums, 
Or crack the shagbarks with flat-irons that often cracked my thumbs. 


‘I remember, I remember, how the two next busy days 
Kept the kitchen in an uproar and the oven in a blaze; 
*Till all was done and cleared away by Wednesday’s evening skies, 
And the proud tea-table smoked with four premonitory pies. 


‘Il remember, I remember, when the morning came at last, 
How joyfuily at breakfast | perceived it was not fast ; 
But louded plates and smoking bowls assailed our winking sight, 
With ‘ Johnny-cakes’ and chocolate hot, to whet the appetite. 


*T remember, I remember, when the dinner came at last, 

How, like the kings of Banquo’s race, the dishes came and passed : 
The exhaugtless line seemed threatening to run on till crack of doom, 
While still a voice from every stomach cried, ‘There yet is room.’ 


‘I remember, I remember, how those lessons in gastronomy 


Were sometimes mixed with questions upon Latin and astronomy ; 
And in geography how Joun did once, in accents murky, 
Reply that Cauaan was in Ilam,and Paradise in Turkey. 


‘I remember, I remember, then how tight my jacket grew, 
Asif ’t would burst a button off with every breath I drew ; 
And s0, to settle all, we boys kicked foot-ball down in town, 
Or went to see the marksmen try to shoot the tied hens down. 


‘I remember, I remember —not what happened after tea, 
For we had then no grandfather whom we could gu and see ; 
I only know we went to bed when nine o’clock was rung, 
And you had better do the same now that my song is sung.’ 


There is of equal and higher cleverness a collection of poetry sufficient to make a two hundred- 


paged volume comprised within this series. For the religious or the more serious class of readers 


there are few books that can with more candor be confidently commended. Messrs. MUNROE AND 
Company have also published a ‘ Life of Fichte,’ a neat little duodecimo, which will be interesting to 
those who admire one of the most conspicuous of modern German thinkers ; aptly characterized by 
an eminent writer in our kindred tongue as ‘a colossal, adamantine spirit, standing erect and clear 
jike a Cato Major among degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of the Stou, and to have dis- 
coursed of beauty and virtue in the groves of Academe.’ A‘ Memoir of Henry A. Ingalis,’ put forth 
by the same house, will be found by the friends of the subject to be a gratifying sketch of one who 
appears — by his picture — to have been a very worthy young man. - - - We have before us two lit- 
tle volumes of verse from two new candidates for the poet’s wreath. The first,‘ A Retrospect, and 
other Poems,’ reaches us from the press of Messrs. James MuNROE AND Company, Boston. The 
contents leave little record upon the mind of the reader. Their characteristic is a combination of 
trite but incontrovertible facts with a kind of rhythmical debility, not capable of precise descrip- 
tion. In the blank verse on ‘ Death,’ one of the best of several weak passages is a very bad para- 
phrase of an eloquent paragraph in Dr. Dewry’s sermon on ‘ ‘The Natural Dread of Death.’ There 
is throughout the book an equal lack of originality and force. Our next book is called ‘ The Indian 
Gallows, and other Poems,’ by W. H. Ruopes. We have read it through, and have found it to con- 


tain, in its varied verse, many lines and even passages of very decided excellence. 


But we assure 
our young author that he has much to learn, and some things to unlearn. 


We like for example his 
tribute to Carolina, and her noble natural features; but such sentences as ‘ Narrate thy fortunes,’ 


. squander blood and thousands,’ etc., and such ekings-out of poetic feet as ‘ dash their pow-ers down,’ 
‘ flow-ers dot the vale,’ ‘ en-crimson,’ Spitzberg-en’s,’ and the like, we should advise our author for- 
ever toeschew. Mr. Eowarp WALKER, the publisher, has done ample justice to the externals of 
the little volume. - - + From the BrorHers Harper we have two very ‘excellent and approved 
good works ;’ the one is the thirteenth Number of the ‘ New Miscellany,’ containing ‘ The Voyages 
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of Discovery and Research in the Arctic Regions,’ from the year 1818 to the present time ; under 

the command of the several naval officers employed by sea and land in search of a north-west pas- 

sage from the Atlantic to the Pacific; with two attempts to reach the North Pole ; the whole abridged 

and arranged from official narratives. The other is entitled ‘The Novitiate, or a Year among the 

English Jesuits,’ a personal narrative ; with an essay on the constitutions, the confessional morality, 

and history of the Jesuits ; by ANDREW STEINMETZ. The same publishers have given us, complete 

in one beautiful volume, at the low price of fifty cents, the ‘Poems of Henry Wadsworth Long fel- 
low.’ The repeated editions of LonGFELLOw’s poems sufficiently controvert the idea that good 
poetry is unsaleable. The same remark will apply with similar force to the writings of our own 
Bryant and HALLEcK. Among the serials of the Harpers we have Number Two of the beautiful 
‘ Pictorial History of England,’ and Ler’s ‘Copeland's Dictionary of Practical Medicine... Tue 
last two issues of Messrs. Canty AND Hart's excellent ‘Library for the People’ contains the 

‘ Achievements of the Knights of Malta,’ by ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, Esq. The author has 
united the broken links of a very brilliant and extraordinary chain of historical facts, connected 
with the achievements of one of the most illustrious institutions that originated in knightly daring 
and pious zeal. . . . Some of the numbers of Messrs, WiLEY AND PutNam’s ‘Library of Ameri- 
can Books’ we have not been enabled conscientiously to praise, while one or two of the volumes 
were so little noteworthy as to demand no remark ; but the two latest issues of the series, ‘Mosses 
Jrom an old Manse,’ by NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE, we can most cordially commend. Refined 
imagination, purity of thought, and force and felicity of language, are the characteristics of the tales 
which make up these volumes, and which will not be the less acceptable to the public because they 
have before been published; for such productions command the interest of ‘ once-readers’ as well us 
new ones. From the same popular publishers we have a small neat volume, giving the ‘ Results of 
Hydropathy,’ in cases of indigestion and constipation, with an account of the cases cured at a cele- 
brated hydrophathic establishment in England, by Enwarp JoHnson, M. D., author of the ‘ Theory 
and Principles of Hydropathy,’ etc. . . . Megsrs. Lta AND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished the first volume of ‘ Roscoe’s Lives of the Kings of England,’ from the Norman Conquest, 
with anecdotes of their courts, etc.; now first published from efficient records and other authentic 
documents — a very interesting and reliable work. . . . ‘ The History of St. Giles and St. James,’ 
by Doveias JERROLD, Esq., continues to be published in regular issues by the established and en- 
terprising house of Buncrss, STRINGER AND Company. It is replete with the deepest interest, and 
its inculcations are of the best tendency. It is deservedly acquiring a very extensive sale. - - - WE 
have received and read with much pleasure ‘dn Address delivered before the Was-ah Ho-de-nv son- 
ne, or New Confederacy of the Iroquois, by Henry R. ScuooicraFt, Esq., together with a spirited 
poem by Wirttam H. C. Hosmer, Esq., ‘Genundewah, a Legend of Canandaigua Lake,’ delivered 
on the same occasion with the ‘ Address.’ - - - Wr would cal! the attention of our readers to a well 
conducted journal for seamen, entitled ‘The Light-Ship,’ published in this city. We have read 
several numbers of it. It is an instructive, entertaining and usefal sheet, and its wide circulation 
thust be productive of good. - - - Messrs. BurGEss, STRINGER AND Company have published in a 
pamphlet which does credit to the care of the printer, Mr. W1LL1aM Osporn, ‘An Account of a Jour- 
ney to Niagara, Montreal and Quebec, in 1765, or’ Tis Eighty Years Since.’ We have heretofore 
alluded, in the editorial department of the KNICKERBOCKER, to this instructive and entertaining 
brochure, giving at the same time several interesting extracts from the original manuscript. The 
excellent lady who gives the work to the public, remarks in the preface, that as ‘the time has arrived 
when hundreds and thousands will be gliding smoothly and swiftly along to view the most magnifi- 
cent of Nature’s works, it may not be uninteresting to read the jourual of an intelligent gentleman 
when on the same pilgrimage in the year 1765, and to mark the difference of the undertaking then 
and now. While some, no doubt, will rejoice in being able to obtain so grand a sight at so small a 
cost of time and trouble, others (perhaps many) will regret that the facilities afforded to travellers in 

these days should have deprived the enterprise of all its romance, and wish that they too had lived 
when indeed it was something to have seen the Falls of Niagara.’ . . . ‘The Island City’ is the title 
of a spirited metropolitan Saturday journal, edited with good taste and tact hy Mr. BucKINGHam, 
author of ‘Harry Burnham, the Young Continental,’ (a patriotic novel, full of stirring incident and 
illustrated with excellent wood-engravings,) which appears in weekly numbers in the ‘City.’. . . WE 

find in the ‘Evening Mirror,’ (one of the most spirited and various of our daily journals, let us add 

in passing,) a commendatory notice of the new and rare book-store of Mr. Kernort, in Broad- 
way, above Bleecker-street. We know the praise bestowed to be well deserved ; and have no doubt 

that Mr. Kernot's intimate acquaintance with ancient and modern English literature, and the best 

editions of all known works, will secure him a liberal share of the public patronage. 
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